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LITTLE CHILDREN. 


BY “AKAH D. HOBART 
Like the sound of April rain-drope 
Falling on the waking earth ; 
|ike the murmur of the waters 
Where the vailey stream bath birth 
Like the night-bird's tender warbie, 
Or the wind among the leaver, 
Come the voices of the children 
Through the hely Rabbath eves, 


Little children, Heaven bless you ! 
Christ's sweet messencers beiow - 

Mak.og bright typ night of sorrow, 
Cheering Learts oppressed with woe. 

“ Let them come |" Saviour murmured, 
Knowing well how pare and true 

Are the souls of little children 
Sprinkled with the Heavenly dew. 


‘There are cloads to dim the future, 
There are crosses to be 

And the path where duty leads us 
Je beset by many a thorn. 

Bat the love of little children 
Cheers as ever on our way ; 

Angei-guides unto the Heaven 

aming ‘neath the perfert day. 


—-_ —-_— 


THE GHOST 


NORMAN PARK; 


Two Women Wronged. 


BY MARY ATHERSTONE BIRD. 


OHAPTER V. 


The morning dawned as brightly as 
thongh no deed of horror were contem- 
plated in the dark abysses of man's hateful 


Mr. Smediey was in high spirits, and 
Nir John Norman's laogh rang as loudly, 
though not quite so heartily, as his own. 

Lady Norman watched them from a 
window until they were lost to sight 
the trees. She was still gazing down the 
avenue, and the tears were gathering in 
her large blue eyes and falling unnoticed, 
yo deeply was she in thought, 
when a light step arouse r, and turning 
roand, she saw that it was Mrs. Briggs 
with her account book, awaiting her usual 
andience. 

“T cannot attend to anything this morn- 
ing, Briggs,” said the yourg lady, wiping 
away her tears; “‘bring your ks to- 
morrow, please. I feel so anxious and un- 
happy about my father!—I wish I had 
begged bim to stay at home this morning. 
Bat I laughed at Sir John for the very 
same thing last evening, so I could not 
very well confess that I felt still more un- 

only a few hours later. Oh, how I 


= 
‘ 


so they may be 

might write notes to your father as an ¢ 
cuse, and at all events they could bring 
back word that he was i 
quick—be quick—write, and send them 
off. Here is et Get the 
—o I go 

saddled. yh 


voice stil] rang loudly, and his boisterous 
lengh was an frequent as ever; but his 
apeech was incoherent, and bis laugh was 
forced. 
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fied by intoxication, will it be absent 
rom it ?—-but his brain will ring with that 
loud, unearthly wail. 

The murderer leaped to the ground, and 
turned over the body of his victim. 
measures would be fatal; the work must 
not be left unfinished. 

A brief inspection convinced him that 
no second blow was needed, and he checked 
the insane impulse that prompted him to 
strike again, and thus betray to the world 
that the deed was the result of design, and 


cou to retarn. 


Trembling in every limb, and reeling like 
a dranken man, Sir John climbed again 
The shortest way to the 
house lay thr a dense thicket of an- 
wed by forest-trees. 
He looked at the narrow path, and ehud- 
to enter its dark mazes. 

The boughs hung so low that they might 
touch him as he passed, and one fantastic 
holly-bush that stood 
rest, looked like a haman 
arm outstretched, ready to olateh at him. 

He looked back at the road which be bad 
just traversed with that kind-hearted old 
man as he cheerfully talked over bis be- 

for the advancement of the 
solemn wood extended up the 
except when the dead leaves 
, or those already on the ground were 
stirred by the light foot of the timorous 
hare 


in advance of the 


Ho looked to right and ieft—but there 

ither way; nothing for 

ugh the dismal shades 

before him. Sammoning his resolation, 

he at last set spurs to bis horse, and rushed 

on as though a fiend were following close 
ind. 


On emerging from the wood he came 
anddenly upom another horseman. Not 
recognizing one of his own servants, the 
wretch turned and sought to fly; 
@ man’s voice re-assured him. 
“*If you please, Sir John, I've brought a 
note from my lady,” be began, but «topped 
alarm at the white face and 
staring eyes that his master turned upon 
him 


“Ride on—ride on, Tom,” said Sir 





has been thrown from | 
is horse, near the old alate quarry, and 
I fear he is ranch bart, if not killed. Go, 
"| ing bis bat. pearance, bis tone of conversation, and 


then,” soliloqguized Tom, “for I 
very well I seen it, let ‘em say what 





probably the nearest spproach to a prayer 
which was to be found in honest Tom's 

acquirementa, he pushed on, 
specalating on what was to hap- | wait with Mr. Smedley, for he was much ticipate amy very terrible falfilwent of 
pen next. But whatever he might have 
ae Se far short of the reclit 
that met sight on quitting the dar 
that had se eantaee the guilty oon- 


. Smedley lay apon the 
large wound 
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LADY NORMAN WRITING TH! NOTES TO HEK FATHER. 
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extended, in an attitade of supplication. | flicted by the fall. The arma, too, were 
This looked so awfully like casting a spell | not extenied av a man instinotively does 
upon him, that Tom turned and fied. Bat | in failing, but lay helploan by his side, one 
iu & few minates, finding there was no still grasping the whip. ‘ 
pursuit, he paused, and finally summoned Dr. Waldron bad strovg suspicions that 
the death-blow had been inflicted before 
As be once again came upon the open | Mr. Smedley fell from bis horse, bat he 
space where the y was lying. he found | kept bis thought« to himself, merely in- 
that the ghost was gone, and Mr. Smed- | quiring whether the groom bad altered the 
ley’s horse was sniffing, with an uneasy | position of the corpse. On being anawer- 
and timorous air, at his master's corpse. | ed in the negative, be dexired all present 
Tom's experience was suificient to con- | to take notice of the position in which it 
vince him that life was quite extinct, and | lay, and the general appesrancers, and 
planting himself for safety betwoen the | en rode off rapidly to attend to Lady 
two horses, he awaited, with what patience | Norman, leaving the others to bring home 
he coald command, the arrival of those | the body. 
whom Sir Jobn had gone to summon. | Many things, in the meantime, bad he 
The poor fellow's natural feelings of | pened in the house. As soon an Lady 
awe and dread at finding himself thar | Norman had dispatched her messages to 
alone in such a desolate place, keeping | her feather, on the prom) ting of the ener- 
guard over the body of a man who ha | getic Mrs. Briggs, that worthy woman re- 
just met with a violent death, were much treated to her own parlor, to relieve her 
enhanced by the consciousness that a being | feelings by an expression of her anxiety 
of another world, who, if all tales were | and agitation, a consolation in which, for 
true, had also come to a tragical end by | particalar reasons, she could not indulge 
her own act, had only a few minutes pre-| in the presence of any one but her hus 
viously, stood on that very spot, and might | band. 
of course retarn when least expected. “You were very foolish to encourage 
The presence of the horses was very | her nervous fancies,” was his enovnragivg 
comforting, for he still placed considerable | remark. ‘‘I don't believe there's any 
faith in the instinctive anti y which | misobief intended. And if there was, how 
these animals are said to exhibit toward should she know it? !’resentimente ia all 
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fallen bis father-in-law, and begged him to 
uo to Lady Norman, who be feared, might 
sufler from hearing the news too hastily. 

* Nay,” replied the dootor, ‘I shall go 
where I am most needed.” 

And forthwith he gave inatrnotionas for 
making « hasty litter on which the injared 
man might be safely carried, and set off at 
the head of the party 

Thaa it fell to Sir John to commaniocate 
the distressing intelligence to bis wife, and 
it may oasily be imagined that he por. 
formed the task with no very good grace. 
Indeed, but for the violence of ber own 
emotions, she would doubtless have de 
teoted, amid hia confased and contradic 
tory statements, the trouble of the oon- 
scious murderer. 

Nir Jobn Norman was truly in a pitiable 
atate. All bia boastfal courage waa gone 
all presence of mind was lost—he wan a 
slave to the most abject aud groundless 
fears. To hin guilty soul the anexpected 
arrival of Dr. Waldron at this orisia, 
to be the first step of that avenging fate 
which the marderer feels ia pursuing him 
from the moment his orime in committed. 

While talking with his poor, distracted 
wife, and endeavoring to go th h some 
atereotyped formula of consolation, hia 
eyes were constantly staring through the 
window, where he dreaded to see the slow 
of thone who bore home tho 





beings of another world, notwithstanding | staff. I've bad lotsa of prezenti ta in 
the extraordinary condoct of (iray Meg | my time, but they never came to nothing.” 
in caressing the ghost of her former mis-| ‘* Don't people that rleep together often 
trean. dream the same dream ?” said his wife ; 
A long and dreary time it was to him | “and if one perscn can dream another 
before the clattering of hoofs and the oon- | person's dream, why couldn't they think 
fased murmur of awe-subdued voices, an- | another person's thoughts’ It's my firm 
nounced the approach of those who came | belief that he's been hatohing some wicked 
gegen to remove the body. They] plot all the night, and perbej- talking of 
rought with them a hastily cunstructed | it in his sleep, and so she'* come to dream 
litter, and in the foremost horseman, Tom | about it. And, besides, I tell you I dont 
was delighted to recognize |)r. Waldron, | know all. There's other people know more 
the quienes eh whom, it will be remem- | than I do, and I act as |'m directed. What 
bered, Sir John had endeavored to tbrow in the name of govdnens ia that noise 
the suspicion of having eloped with the «about ?” 
lady who bad for a time borne the title of | They both ran ont to ascertain the cause 
his wife. ofa dd oth in the hall, and 
The doctor leaped from bia horse, and | found that it was cooasioned by the nnex 
kneeling beside the body, placed hia band | pected arrival of Dr. Waluren. Lady Nor- 
upon the heart, lifted the eyelids, and ap- | man had never heard bis name, but when 
ed other tests to ascertain whether life informed by Mrn. Hriggs that he wasan old 
was extinct. | friend of Kir John's, she hastened to give 
“There's no hope, I'm afraid, sir, in him a curdial weloome 
there ?” inquired Tom, reepectfally toach- After a short interview, the doctor's ap 





** Not a spark,” said the doctor, who was «quiet, self-possessed, yentlemanly man- 
now examining the wounds on the head: ners, interested the lady so strongly, that 
‘death must have been instantaneous. | she urged him to change hia flying visit 
Were you present when the accident hap- | intos stay of a week at least; and she even 

ned ?” | commanicated to him the strange and in- 

“No, sir. Mr. Smedley was riding | creasing disquietnde ander which »be was 
with Sir John, and was threwn coming | then suffering with revepect to her father's 
down this bill. He was a very timid rider, | safety. 
poor gentleman '” “I now feel bound to remain for some 

** How came yon here, then ?” | hours at least,” said be, ‘for it may asst 

“I was bringing a note, sir, that my (in allaying your uncasiness to know that 
lady sent to her father, when I met wy | professional aid is at band, if it should be 
master riding bome as bard as he could | needed. Hat you have already acted so 
gallop ; and be bid me come on bere, and promptly and vigorously that I do not an 


hart, if not killed outright. That's all your presentiments. 
I know about it, sir.” | Dr. Waldron was standing by a window 
Dr. Waldron continued his examination. | as he spoke, and im: mediately afterward, he 
Close beside the head there was « large, wuttered some hasty words of apology and 
sharp stone on which the old man must left the room. He had canght sight of Sir 
have fallen, for it was spattered with John Norman, riding fast toward the 
and some white hairs adhered to it. house alone, and seemingly in great dis- 
But the wound inflicted by it was not suf- | order. 
ficient to cause death; and there were, lady Norman's morning room was in 
other indications evident to the keen eye the eastern wing of the building, a that 
of the experienced surgeon, for which it be had some distance to traverse before he 
was not easy to acoount. Hehind the right reached the hall. When he did so, te met 


ear he discovered a contused wound, alont the baronet coming cat of the library. Mir 


four inches in length, andi marked at rega- | Joha started at the sight of his visitor, and 


lar intervals by deeper indentations, from it was plain that the recognition gave him 
which blood was still flowing. From its anything bat pleasure; but ne dissembiled 


no doubt that thie was the his annoyance, welcomed biw with friendly 


bad 
fatal injury, yet it could not have been in- words, related the dent that bad be | 








body of bia victim, or still worse, some in- 
dication that Waldron's quick eyes had de 
tected evidence of his gailt. 

At lengti a single horseman came acrona 
the park at foll gallop. It waa Dr Wal 
dron. 

Hur John left hia wife, now--happily for 
herself—inaensibic, and ran ont, bat 
whether to weet him or escape from him, 
he hardly knew 

The doctor, aa he entered the hall, ob- 
served that a bat and gloves, with a «mal! 
riding-whip, were placed in a conspicuous 
position on une of the tables, He was oer- 
tain that these things had not been there 
before be went ont, for he had pat bis own 
bat on that very talle, and muat have seen 
them, hed they been there. His mind 
being fall of suspicions of foul play, be 
hast.ly asked one of the servants whose 
lat that was 

“| think its my master's, sir,” replied 
the man, “‘ but 1 never knew him pat it 
there before.” 

‘In thie hia whip 7 

“Yeu, wir, that i# Kir Jon's; but it's 
pot the ono he generally usex. He gene- 
rally likes hia hanting-whip.” 

“Ab! Then he is not gone out again.” 

lor, Waldron’s manner was so composed 
that the servant had no sanpicion that in 
thus fixing his attention apon the state of 
the bat and whip, he was preparing « link 
iu a chain of evidence which might to 
the baronet’s being convicted of murder 

Kat whatever he might snapect, Dr. 
Waldron sera y avoided yiving the 
smallest hint which might arouse a similar 
train of thought in any other mind, antil 
he wan thoroughly satiafied that he sboald 
Lot thereby commit a fearfal inj astice. 
And even should all doubts be dispelled 
from his own jadgment, he shrank from 
inflicting so mach agony on that poor girl, | 
for whom: he already felt the ot sym 
pathy. Yet she mast know all, for better 
were any suffering -death — insanity tiself 
—than to rest, ignorant of the truth, in the 
arms of ber father's marderer. 

With an ioward prayer that this ques- 
tion might be decided without his agency, 
be tarved to enter the library, resollecting 
that Sir John had gone there immediately 
on his return, and thinking that he might 
discover there some proof of hin guilt. As 
be was at the door, the baronet seized him 
by the arm. ' 





soul before him in his attempts to ap 
innocent of the crime, Without « word he 
now tarned and went ewiftly back fo Lady 
Normans room. 

Gir John, after casting a cautions glance 
around, as though he were about to commit 
some deed that it wes necessary to con- 





was covered by a heavy drapery that 
reached the floor. Raising the cloth, he 
wought eagerly for some object, which, 
apparentiy, he could not find, From being 
timid and cautious, he pow became extra. 
vagantly violent. He dragged the table 
from ita place; be pulled off the cover 
and threw it in a heap; he shook the onr- 
tains from their fastenings; he searched 
round and round the room. In vain—the 
thing be sought was not to be found there. 

A loud knooking at the door «tartled 
him. He flung the cloth upon the table 
and cowered beneath it, following the first 
impulse to hide from the pursait which he 
imagined bad already commenced 

“Bir Joha! Bir John!" cried the well- 
known voice of one of hia own servants, 
** will you please come to my lady 7" 

** Fool!" exclaimed the baronet, starting 
from his hiding-place. ‘'1 am bringing 
suspicion apon myself!" 

He ran into the ball, but staggered 
back; for at that moment the litter on 
whioh lay the corpse of Mr. medley, waa 
brought in and deposited at hin feet. 

He started aside, and tled away as though 
the avenger of blood were literally behind 
him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


While Sir John Norman waa pursuing 
his vain search in the library, Mrs. Hriggs, 
who had been in active attendance upon 
Lady Norman, ran with breathless speed 
to her own parlor, drew the bolt, and, 
opening a narrow door, concealed in the 
recess of a dark closet, she entered une of 
those apartments which had been so long 
abandoned to the family ghosts. 

This room was farnished in an antique 
fashion, but with every attention w com- 
fort. he carpet, though its rich colors 
were faded, was thick and exquisitely 
clean; the heavy furniture was highly 

lished , and though there was no grate 
in the wide fire place, the bright andirons 
sapported « pile of blazing logs that threw 
out a far more genial and obeerfal warmth 
than « cos! fire coald afford. Yet, notwith 
standing overy effort t» make the best of 
the room, there was a strange, gloomy, 
haunted look about it. The windows were 
tall and narrow, and balf-covered with ivy, 
while lofty trees waved their long branches 
arvand, obscuring the light of day, and 
shatting out the prospect except at one 
spot where a glimpse conld be had of the 
narrow dell on one side of which the house 
was bailt, and of the opposite bank, which 
presented an almost precipitous declivity, 
clothed with stanted brushwood. In the 
depth below rolled « dark stream, which 
after watering the park and grounds, here 
rushed, deep and rapid, in its straitened 
course through thin weird ravine on ite 
way to the ocean. The ceasciens, sallen 
moaning of the water, ‘‘ chafing with the 
mountain's side,” was heard in the room | 
have beon describing, and added not a 
little to its solemn gloom. Yet there were 
many signs besides the ruaring fire, that it 
was occupied, and by « person of taste and 
refinement. An embroidery frame stood 
near one of the windows, while drawing 
materials covered a table in another, and 
bouks and work lay about ip various direc- 


Bat the object that at once arrested the 
housekeepers attention was «a female 
figure that lay extended un the floor. She 
raised ber gently, disclosing the face of a 
women still yoong and eminently band- 
some, though pale and careworn. In her 
hand she held firmly a beavy hanting 
whip, the handle of which was covere:! 
with blood, to which clang a few white 
baire 

The reasoning of a yuick-witted woman 
in so rapid, that men, who arrive at the 
same result by a slow process of logic, 
choose to call it instinet. Be it so; yet the 
bird that by « swift @ight perches on a 
point of rock, is as surely there as the 
crageman who lambers after it, step by 


atop. 
lt was by this intuitive insight that Mrs. 
Briggs comprehended the whole truth 


































































when ber eyes fell upon this whip, ir 
Jebn's, which she had seen im his band 
wher be rode out that morning 

Bbe removed it with some diMcnlty from 
the young lady « greep, an! pot it ong of 
aight, Lefore admin! steripg restoratives, by 
means of whieb she cove brough! | eok ber 
mene s 

“Ind pou eee 8? Where ie ft” asked 
the voung lady, looking vervously round. 

Its eafe, Bat I've pat it ent of stpht, 
answered the bousckesper, 


glass of wine, end dest think sbont that 
vow, Pe ' you've half dead with 
fright.” 


“Ob, newet mind me! es thinking 
about ber, Great Ged! must that poor, 
innocent gttl eomtinos, im ignorance of bis 
crime, te lave thet no!’ there's no single 
word that cen express bis villalgy' = ‘)b, 
Mra. Briggs, we mast save ber from bim 
we must do something for ber’ ” 

* Toeres time enongh to think alont 
that,” said Mra liriggs, ‘‘for she i in 
good bands now; for who do you think 
bee jast come at toe right moment’? Dr 
Waldron! And be'l take good care of 
ber 

‘We moet take ber away from 
oried the lady, wildly, with her 
preased to ber throbbing temples, ‘* tell 

Yr Waldron totake beraway! (ih! Mra. 
Briggs I eew bim do it’ He stood up in 
bie stirrups aod strack him! It was so 
sodden all over in one minate- they were 
riding slong talking, and then he streck 
bim--and the poor old man fell down and 
never stirred. He did it with that,” she 
centinued, looking round with a shudder 
for the implement of death 

* Voor child! Poor child!” mormured 
the compassionate matron , ‘' eay bo more 
about it pow. Try not to think of it.” 

“ET mnet—aend I must speak of it too, 
for I may go mad, and not be able to tell 
what happeped. | was there ia the wood, 
I tell you, near the old qoarry, aud I saw 
Kir John Norman kill bie wifes father by 
Mriking bim on the beck of bis head with 
the handle of bis hanting ebhip. It was 
@o wadden, | had po time to warn him of 
bie danger, for the firet thing leaw was 
the infliction of the death blow. Sir John 
diemoante|, and tarned the body over 
Had he rained his arm again | would have 
screamed oat and tried te step him. I 
would bave gone to bim, but my limbs re 
fased to mow. He went away, and then 
looald co to the old man, but be was 
dead = lran back here through the wood 
and garden, or I think I flew, for l reached 
home as soon as he did, going round by 
the park I thought of Mr Smedley « 
will, and determined to seoure it, for | 
knew there was some rognery on foot 
aboot itso I tock his heya out of hia 
pocket, and ran howe to get the will And 
i wee in the library when that monster 
came in and threw that dreadful thing 
ander the table He did not eee me in the 
dark corper bat ran out again, and then I 
took it and bronght it Lere And ob, 
heavens’ bere are the heva’ T have not 
got the will after all! Wait bere till ! 
come back if any one in in the Library | 
meet troat to you te call them cut 

Mre riggs was delighted to see that al! 
incoherence end wildness vanished from 
the young lady *® manner as soon asa de 
mand was made opon her for energetic 
action 

In « few 
tarped 

‘Ile te there, 
for hie whip 
away 

“TL menage it, newer fear, said Mia 
Driggs, starting «ff on her errand She 
managed so well thet in a few minutes Bir 
Jobn reesived the sammons that had so 
ateatiy alarmed him 

The attention of the whole household 
was wo entirely coonpied by the arrival of 
Mr Nmediey « body, just at this time, that 
the lady ran po risk of being interrupted 
while taking possession of the will 
way by which she obtained such ready ac 
oom to the library was by a narrow pas 
sage which bad been so long disused that 
ite wery existence was forgotion while the 
door, being in an obscure corner, and with 
no external feste ning to distinguish it from 
the restof the dark oak pannelied walls, 
had escaped the cloervation of several 
generations of bonsemaide 

It war well for her that she had little 
difMioulty in finding the eill, for she was 
only jast entering the private pareage when 
the door of the library opened, to give ad 
twittance to lr Waldron and © Lawyer 
Downey, as be was familiarly called 

dbe most awfal viettation that ever 
came within my knowledge the latter 
was saying as they entercd) “il fright 
fal’) positively frightful’ and only yes 
terday pow the dear old gentleman was 
langbing and joking with mein this very 
room  -« moet entertaining COM pPanion, 
my dear mir encha fund of anecdote 

eo» full of originality and bummer. You had 
pot the pleasure of his acquaintance? Ab, 
thats « pity. Well, 1 must say, I newer 
etperienoe:| anoh a shook inmy life Its 
really awful. As | rode ap the avenue jast 
now, | was actaally repeating some of his 
jokes to myself, and thinking how Iahould 
make him langh at a riddle that I heard 
thie morning. and then to hear that he 
was lying & corpse in the very house where 
t bad cajpected to crack a joke with bin | 
tise really I dont know bow toe Apress 
my feelings, | cannot pive utterance to 
them. It ts imponuble 

Here the lawyer mghe! heavily, wiped 
bis bose and his epectacios, and by an em 
phatic gertare, gave op, as a dead failure 
aby atlemyt to etproms bis sensibilities i 
words No anewer was made to Lis pro 
testations bat bis silent auditor stood with 
tue calm, olbwervant eyes Gum! bis 
face, anttl the allormey began to wince 
ander thew 

“I presume I have the honor of addres 
sing a frieud of the family! said Downey 

“Tetrnet | may be considered one, re 
plied ir Waldron 

“‘leen, my dear sir, continued the 
lawver, dropping at once into a familiar 
tewe, © bes our poor friend remembered 
under these very trying circumetances, to 
perform the sad but necessary duty of 
sealing uy the pers of the deceased 

“I do pot wv,” rephed the doctor 

**tat | think not” 

“ These | should wish him to we to it at 
ence, said lowney, * The fact is, that | 
day drew ape will for the deceased 

1 Smedley, apd it wae of euch « nature 

@ani any enoere {rend of Sir Johns, know 
tag tLe porpert of tas 1 do, would desire 


him 
hands 


moments the lady in pray re 


abe whispered, ‘seeking 
llow can vou draw him 


Hypen 


that no panctilio of etiquette aboald te 
“Where it! asked the doctor ‘abel 
i ecal t op’ 


“Pardon me,” replied Lowney, in bis 
blandest tones, ‘bat jast put tH to your 
eolf, my dear sir-—-in Lis own bouse, and 
ae 6 tear relative of the decoumed & pot 


@ bypo- 


‘drisk this) 


The | 
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ventare to hope you will perceive that 
my view of this question te the right 
one 

"| belleve you ave right.” «s!1 the doo 
tor, ahenptly, * I will send tir Jobn to see 
tet, A d-demeak'” be mattered, as be 
went ateira, “if theres any rascality 
the e@aiz, loonld ewear bes com 
| corned in it ” 


| Lady Norman had been removed to ber 
"| bed, where abe now jay, half-insemsitle, 


watched over by her msid and the inde. 
fatigeble Mra, Briggs, while Bir Jobn wan- 
| dered reatiessly aboot ashamed of ep) cer- 
| ing to neglect bie wife, yet shrinking with 
terror from ber presence 

At the slightest bint he ram down to a 
form the melapebaly daty that devolved 
poo bim, while the sympathiring doctor 
noiselenmly approached the bedside of his 
rationt 
, As he stood leoking, with eyes fall of 
compassion, upon the poor su flerer, who lay 
with her face buried in the pillow, a gentle 
tonch on the arm claimed his attention, 
and looking round, he sew the Louse 
herper 

Very few words had passed between 
these two people, bat by that sort of 
freemasonry, or natorel selection, by which, 
ip moments of unoeval excitement like the 
present, kindred spiritea recognize and 
| claim each other, a etrong though tacit 
understanding and confidence bad sprang 
up betwcon them 

* Ie there a lawyer down stairs, sir?” she 


sar 

** Yes,” be replied, retreating to « win 
dow, lest their voices might ronse Lady 
Norman from the half-sleep into which she 
had fallen, *‘a dirty looking fellow, with 
& perpetual amirk upon bis face. Did Mr 
Kmedley employ him to make his will /” 

** Yea, air” 

** What could induce him to trast snob a 
fellow? he said, ‘if ever I saw liar and 
cheat written upon any baman counte 
nance they are upon bis, ‘That will must 
be looked to 

** It has Leen looked to alroady,” replied 
the housekeeper, ‘it is safe, so take no 
notice at present, sir, No doubt you will 
hear more about it 

* Yon are avery strange woman,’ said 
l'r, Waldron, looking at ber from onder 
his beot brows 

‘ Btrange circumstances make strange 
people, sir, she answered ‘and you may 
flod by and by that there are some stranger 
than me” 

* Dotematioal and angrammatioal,” mut 
tered the doctor to himself, aa she left 
him to attend to the patient who was moan- 
ing uneasily, bot trastworthy and honest, 
as that dirty attorney in the reverse 

Ve. on.) 


at, Commenced in ) 
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CHAPTER LV. 
Lee ntreae, 
, woe 
“ , ain; 
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Clandia had started ap in bed wildly ex 
ited loke a revelation the trath bad 
hurat her at the ftlest worda Dr 


pen 
Mie ckton bad “| oken 
I know ft all ae cloatly as though 1 had 

been there, she said, excitedly, laying ber 
hand upen the doctors arma 
Nortonshall, is dead. La it not so 

“Vea 

‘| was «snore of it,” she 
* Tell me all the crroumsatances 

** Lie down again, anawered lr Hleck 
tom, soothingly * You shall be aatistiod 

She obeyed him indeed, she had no 
choice, for the momentary strength which 
inspired her had wanished, aud she was 
ar ny | ethausted 

* Now then, tell me, 
wan it 


mornured 


whe said 


| you as in any 


and when Dr. Hieckton sew ber in the 
morning he looked very grave. She in 
sisted upon rising and being dressed, how 
ever, though be strongly demurred to such 
a procerding 

“TI must,” she anid. “I sball atifie if I 
am kept mewed op here. Besides, you 
—_ we haves great many things to set 

An) a0, indecd, it seemed; for after « 
viet she hed paid to (tbe deotor’s other 


patient in the house, Cieedia bad « long | ! fret knew of your love for her—may, I do | 


conference with the doctor—and the re 
walt of their conversation was the dispateh 
of a note to the celebrated cian, Bir 
James Jefson, asking him to call at Bays 
water before the inquest on Lord Nortes- 


It wee alee stated thet Dr Hleckton 
would be glad of his opinion on the state 
of health of Mademo' je Clandia. 

** Yea, it would be better,” Ciandia re 
plied, to auewer to the doctor's suggestion. 
“He might not come without a stronger 
motive than would be advisable to pat on 
paper, and tho I have as much faith in 
ooctor im the world, it mey 
be as well to have him. I need not follow 
his advice unless I like.” 

‘*He can give you none other than 
mine, mademoiselle,” said lr. Bleckton 
‘There can be no difference of opinion 


leat, perfect rest of body and mind, is | 


what ts necessary for your case.” 

** Aye, bat it will no more keep me alive 
than you can restore life to that dead man, 
decter, Oh, Im not nervous, nor low 
spirited either, bat I feel I am not mach 
longer for this world.” 

He made po anawer to this speech; in 


deed, be bad po heart to, for be waa only | 
too painfully aware that what Claadia had | 


aaid was bat the truth, and it relieved his 
mind greatly to find that abe was aware of 
it. 


Dr. Weckton was one of those kindly, | 


warm beart.d men who cannot bear to in 


| fliet suffering, and bad long been dreading 
| that he should have to break the intelli 





wenoe of her dangerous condition to the 
actress, to whom death was ching 
slowly, bat with sure and insidious steps 
fur all that. He left her pow, promising to 
call again later in the day, and Claudia 
summoned Dorothy to ber aide. 

** Mr. Vavasour will eall again to-day, 
will he not?” she asked. 

** He promised to.” 

That is well, You need not deny me 
to bim any wore, Dorothy; bat let me seo 
him when he comes.” 

** Better not, dearie,” responded the old 
woman; “ you are not ft for company. lic 
will be quite satisfied if I tell him how you 
are. You are tov ill to talk.” 

**Bat Tam not too ill, and I want to 
talk, I must Gnieh that which I have com 
meneed, you know.” 

Dorothy raw it was of no use trying to 


perenade her egainat it, but she yrambled | 


to herself as she left the room 

“If sabe had never met him there 
wonldn't bave been all this troable and 
worry,” she said to hervelf. ‘1 wish with 
all my heart my poor lam) bad never seen 
this country of fogs and misery 

Trae to bis werd, Frank made his ap- 
pearance in the afternoon, and |)vrothy, 
onwilling as abe was, did not dare to dis- 


** There, I ag better now,” she went on 
* Prank, when—whea I am dead, you will 
think sometimes of me, will you not?’ 

* Ah, do not talk so.” 

** Well, well, l will sot. Bat! want you to 
remember that I loved you, Frank loved 
you #o dearly that my every thought, my 

| very life, wae bound ap ia you. I may 


speak so now, and tell you. For me there 
never be love, happiness, nor aoght 


| wall 
| elee in this world. There was « time, whea 
not mean to pain you—bat at that time I 


thought that I should like to be revenged 
|om you for your insemsibility. 


v je 
| RS 9 
Bhe leoked at him with « stramge yearn- 
| ing im ber eyes 
**Ciiwe me one kies, Frank,” she said, 
and tenderly, chivalruasly, he pressed his 
lips te bers, and then she drew herself 
from bis arma, an! said 
**Ge into that room, Frank. You will 
| nee how Claudia Wynne wreaks ber ven 
, and obt her greatest triampb.” 
She turned the handle as she spoke, and 
tottered back to the couch from which she 
had risen, and sank apon it in « passion of 
| regretful tears. 
Hat Frank Vavesour did not see her, for 
his eyes were gazing straight before him. 





apparition wonld bave met bi«s ont 

stretohed arma with fervent clasp as this 

did. For one brief moment he had started 

back, bat in the next, clo « to his beart, 

| lying apon bis breast, be beheld the living, 
breathing form of Alma 


CHAPTER LVI 


MK GOLIGOHTLY 18 SOFTENEL 


Tie here to pluck the amaranthine flower 
(Ht faith, and round the eutterer’s temples bind 
\V renthe that endure aMiction’s heaviest shower 
Aud do net ehrink from sorrow 's keenest wind, 
Wordaworth, 


It was indeed Alma —very pale, and with 
dark rings under her eyes, which told of 
long saffering and endurance; bat Alma 
herself, nevertheless! 

Frank was the first to speak. 

“ My own, alive! thank Heaven!” was 
all that he could aay. 


** Yea,” she warmared ; “ alive, to thank | 


and bless my proserver every day of my | 
1 | the ietter was well commenced. 


life. I cannot feel any passionate joy. 
have gone through such horrors that “y! 
very soul seeme dead within me; but 
oan pray for ber happiness, Ab! it is too 
late to pray for him / 


lam re 


Was be distranght? No, it wan real; no 


did he say sbout yourself? You promised 
to tell me.” 

“Not mach; nothing bat what I knew 
already. I shall never act again! 

Alma bent ber bead to Gopceal the fast 
falling tears from Claudia, who was qaite 
calm. Ali that she loved im the world 
@is new-found (aithfal friend, and 

|ecemed to slip by her, and leave ber 
| stranded and alone, and ber heart was 
| very fall. 


went on, after a pease, ‘to let Mr. Go- 


lightly know. I am engaged to him for 
| twelve months r. I sball not break 
our ment, bat it will be cancelled, 


for all that. I should have liked to play 
omee more, for | loved my feasion, and 
have many friends in it. Pees write to 
the manager to-day.” 

** And to Frank, will you not’ Tell him 
what I ought to bave told him yesterday, 
bat could not.” 

** That you would rather not see him *” 

Lad Yea” 

**T think you are right.” 

“I know I am,” said Alma, in a low 
voice. ‘‘Ab! you are good and true ; tell 
me, do you think it very wicked of me to 
feei as I do in the midat of all this horror ’ 
Am I wrong to bave such joy in seeing 
bim and bearing his voice once wore ?” 

“I think you are a woman, Alma—a 
warm-hearted, loving woman. Wrong! 
Certainly not. It is bat nature knocking 
at your heart. You can't help it. 
as you wish it, I will write and tell him to 
come here no more.” 

“*I didn't mean that. Why should I 
keep your friends from you, especially —" 


** Rapecially as my time on earth is ao | 


abort, you would say. Well, Ill let bim 
come to see me; but you can always keep 
out of the way—-at least, for a time.” 

** You, it ia better that I should not see 
him again jast now. I will go to Italy 
with my auyt. Why should not you come 
too’ she continued, eagerly. ‘It might 
restore you." 

** Nothing will ever restore me," an- 
swored Claudia, sadly. ‘* I doabt whether 
acy climate would even prolong my life by 

| @ few short weeks. Hut we can talk of 
| this another time; I must write my letter 
| to Mr. Golightly now.’ 

Hat Ciaudia was «pared the exertion, for 
the gentleman made his app arance before 
| It was 
| mot often that he visited Claudia at her 
|own house; but something had brought 
| bim now, 

Probably, Claudia thought, he had heard 


Shae spoke the last words with a long, | *0me rumors as to her bealth, and wished 
shaddering sigh, and he guessed that ashe | to see for himself whether there was any 


knew all concerning her busband's death. 
** You know, then?” he anid. 
** Toat I am widowed ? 


likelihood of his great attraction slipping 
through his fingers jast at the commence- 


Yes. You would | ment of a season in which he had laid vat 


not have seen me else. Uh, it was horrible to do great things at the Elysinm. 


news!’ 
** What will you do now?" 
“Go with my aunt. 
me. I have no place in the world now. 
am dead, you know.” 
She spoke in a strangely apathetic man- 
ner, which 


| she had gone through, and strove to tara 
her thoughts into another channel, by 
ams to her of her escape, and its prob. 
a le 





obey ber minstress's orders, but conducted 
him into Clandia’s room, where she re 


| clined upon the sofa. 


* He, Lord | 


| 


' 


| 


“Tlow | 


lie was very mach shocked at the change 
in her appearance, for which he was totally 
unprepared, and showed it by bis manner, 
so wmoch wo that Clandia said, as she held 
out her hand to him S| 

* Do T frighten you, Frank’ Am I in 
deed so altered /° 

** Altered’ Good heavens 
dia, what is the matter 

“Only the beginning of the end,” she 
auawered, gently. ‘‘ 1 have had much to 
weary and oppress me lately, and have 
broken down, as you see. Nay, do not 
grieve,” she continued, as the young man's 
head went down, and a low cry escaped bis 
lips, ‘*No oarthly power could have pro- 
longed my life for many years. I have 


Why, Clan 


known that for a long time. After all, it is | 


| but going a little sooner 


“TL will not speak to you abont it Gill | 


you are calm, be apawered, ‘It was as 
well that you shoald koow it, or 1 would 
not have told you, but you shall bear no 
more anti! you have promised to be quiet, 

“Pwall £ will, bat dont keep me in 
SUnpehre 
most dread to bear it 
death 

‘No, by an accident, as I think 
has taken poison 

“Ab, that was what | feared 
was not my fault 


lid he die a natural 
le 


Bat it 


* Yours! 
"No, Ltried to get the bottle 
* Hash he said, in @ warning voice. 


“It was a mistake, as will be proved at 
least, | think so 

* Bat bow did it happea 

* He desired to be left alone this after 
noow, telling Las walet that be was going to 
try and get some sleep. Hrown spoke 
about his having some medicine for the 


purpore 
‘Ab, Leee I see. He took the poison 
Ves, eo it tarne ont, for when Drown 


went to bis room te oall him, be found the 
door locked , and bol receiving any answer 
to his repeated knockings, he became 
alarmed, and had it broken open. His 
lordship was dead then, bat they seat for 
me atid other medical men, bat all the 
puystcans in the world could not have 
bronght bim back te life 
Wal there be any im guiry 
“Ves, they will be obliged to held an 
ioqeert, bat the verdict is certain Lefore 
hand The world does not know as we do, 
ap. will altmbute at to accident 
I wonder whether 1 am a very wicked 
woman, Doctor Meekton said Clandia, 
when be bad told bis tale 
“Why, my dear 
“ Teeanse T feel not glad, | hope, bat 
as if a load were lifted from me by this 
man « death 
“ You know best what canse you have to 
feel relief, he apswered, gravely. ‘** Jk 
tue am hen le a Very good 
marcm in ite wey. bat I don't think that 
even your teuder conscience need feel very 
sorely troubled about this mans fate. 
“Aud yet Ob, it is bernble to think 
of, abe said, with a shudder 
“Dent think about M, my dear. try 
and go to sleep. | will not leave the house 


tonight. loa know 1 have to break the 
pews io another quarter, he added, sig 
niffeanuy 


~ Yea, yea, eagerly reeponded Claudia. 
* deo to her atonce 

And Doctor Blieokton, after a few whis 
pered directions to Dorothy, who bad re- 
tarned to ber mistress» bedside, left the 
rowm, bat not the house. His assistance 
was required in another room, where his 
strange story was lisiened to by eager oars, 
while ‘ .eudsa lay upstairs with « strange 
sensation of peace at her heart, sow that 
she knew she was indeed free, forever 
free, from Lord Nortonshall's hatefa! per- 

_ seoution. 

* Bat not for my own enke, she mar- 
maured; “ts for them that | rejoice. 
They will be happy, while 1, alas, am deso- 
lete; but not fer long—aot for long! 

Claadia passed a very restless night. 


Let me koow all, thongh I al. | 


| sometimes 


| have deserved 


** Alas, in everything I love going from 
me at once!’ be exclaimed, passionately, 
* Ah, Clandia, I have no one on earth but 
you to live for now, Alma ix gone, and I 
have neither home nor place ia the world. 
Am I to lose you too? 


He broke down utterly at this point, and | 


shed those bitter, scalding drops which 
force themselves from the 
strongest of men, and he was weak, wiser- 
ably weak and overcome. 

* Nay, Frank,” she said, softly, ‘you 
have mach to live for yet 
dream of.” 

**T have nothing,” be answered, rock- 
leasly ; ‘‘ nothing to tie me to this world if 
you are taken from me, You goue, and 
Alma wurdered —~ 


- No ; 
**No! As there is a Heaven above as, I 
way yes, he replied 


** Aud I as solemuly declare that yon are 
wrong,” said Clandia, outwardly celm, bat 
with @ feverish excitement in her brain 

“1 do not anderstand you. Do you 
mean that abe died a saneeel death 

** Moat certainly not.’ 

* Yon are speaking in riddles, Claudia.” 

‘Twill solve them presently, she an- 
awered, with a faint amile. ** Frank, 1 told 
you once to trust me implicitly 

*Thave Ido 
to save my darling. - 

‘Indeed! Are you ao sare of that! 

Prank looked at ber with wild amaze 
ment, bat no glimpse of her real weaning 
penetrated his brain. He thought she 
mast be wanderiog, and tried to svothe her. 

**L see you do not comprehend me even 
yet,” she said, with a sad emile. ** Do you 
remember what 1 told you concerning 
those phials 

** You. 

** That the one contained a subtle poison, 
bat the other was a mere narcotic. 

“Well?” 

** Well, Lerd Nortomsball bas died, and 
without doubt from the contents of one of 
those bottles. | saw Alma take what was 
im the other from his lordship'’s bands.” 

Bat stall his brain sofaned to grasp the 
meaning of her worda, and his sole answer 
was an aston » 

“You saw, and did not stop her!” he 
said, bewildered. 

Oan you draw no inference 
from what I have said? 

** Why, what— what would I think? he 
almost . “OR, heaven, Clandia, 
what in 1t you would have me believe! 

**L bade you trast me,” sbe answered. 
** Come with me, and I will show you how 

your trast. ~ 

She rose with difficulty, and stood be- 
side him. 

** You will have to help me to walk,” she 
eaid, sadly. *‘l am not strong enough now 


more than you | 


bat you were powerless | 


**Ab! IT can think of nothing bnt the , 


angel who has given me my life back 
again,” she said, ber obeek flashing with 
excitement. ** Aud yet I hated ber, Frank 

oh, how I hated her! thinking she was 
striving to fill my place How I misxjadged 
het She wad plotting to save me, not to 
have me dead, as [ thought ' 

** Claudia is indeed a noble-bearted wo- 
man,” said Frank, ‘* You will learn to 
love her, Alma.’ 

**] have,” she said. 

And then they talked to each other fora 
little while on tue strange events which had 
happened 


alarmed Frank; bat he at- | 
tribated it to the suffering and anxiety | 


| 
**I dont know bow Im to come to life | 


again gracefally,’ sbe said, after a time. 
* But it will all be settled to morrow. The 
| doctor who wax called in to—to Aim, ia 
coming to see Clandia, and she will ask bis 
|} aivice. Had it not been for what hap- 
| pened yesterday, | should have been dead 
to the world forever. 
** Bat now, my darling, you will live for 
me," be whispered, softly. 
Alma blushed, and drew away from 


bim. ‘: 
“You must not talk like that,” she 
jeaid, “I want you to promise me you 


| will be silent for the present about my re- 
| ouvery.” 

** 1 will tell no one.’ 

**Not Austin Bertram, above all men | 
** Why bim, particularly /" 


bat I distrust him.’ 


| ** | don't know ; 


/and that the question is merely one of | 


| ** You need have no fear; he is the last | 


man I would think of telling.” 

Alma was tired, and he saw it; so, with 
a promise to come back early in the morn- 
ing, Fravk departed with a lighter heart 
than be bed known for wany a day. 
did not see Claudia agaia—she bad gone to 
her owa room, an! Dorothy met him in 
the passage with a loving mcssage, with 
which he was obliged to be content and 
went away. 

Money i« all potent, and it worked won- 
| ders iu bushing up the story of Lord Nor- 
| tonshall’s death, and bis wife's sudden re- 
| suscitation. It was fortunate that the 
| burial of the empty coffin had not taken 
place, for the report skilfully spread by 
the doctors, especially the eminent = 
| cian who had been summoned by Claudia 
| was to the «flect that Alma's apparent de- 

cease was merely one of those strange 
' trancea, of which there have been records 
now and then in wedical annals. 

Clandia had told Sir James Jeflson the 
whole truth from beginning to end, hiding 
nothing, but placing the intended crime 
of the dead man in as faint a light as pos- 
mble. 

She introdaced him to Alma, who con 
firmed her story, and he recommended 
that she should see the family lawyer, 
and one or two friends who bese her 
well, and then go into retirement for a 
while, tall she felt able to resume her place 
im the world. 

** That I aball never do,” she said, sadly. 

| ] want sothing bat rest and quiet.” 

With Claudia the physician beld a long 
conference, and when be rose to go reso- 
lately refused the magnificent abe 
would have forced upon bim. 

** No, my dear, no,” be said, ** not from 
you. You have amused and delighted me 
too often for me to take payment from 
you. Take my services as part of my ap- 
preciation and thorough enjoyment of your 
talent.” 


“I shall never exercise it again, she 
answered. 

“Ts, ve! bm Rees dy fy: Le mel 
was all the reply he made ; bat there wasa 
grave look upon his face, as, with a kind 

of ber thin hand, he took his 
ve and went away. 

She retarned to Alma with a smile u 





sup- ber sweet face—indeed, there was 


bas it . 
| "2 Welt” mad ‘Alea, with an inquiring 


_ look. 

| He will manage everything, my dear. 

You will be happy and tranqail yet, and 
all the misery you have seflered.” 


| land is my home now and forever. 


He was very wach shocked at her altered | 


| looks, but made no remark upon it, ac- 


She is coming for | counting for his visit by the production of | 
I |} a new play, written expressly for her by 


Oxendon, the great dramatist. 

** You will have to look out for another 
lady, Mr. Golightly,” she said, laying the 
manuscript on the table. ‘I shall never 
pley again.” 

** Not play! Impoasil,'e! 

“Neither in that or any other piece. 
Sve, I was jnst writing to tell you so. 

And she showed bim the sheet of paper, 
With ** Dear Mr. Golightly’ at the head of 
the page. 

*“f bave suspected the trath for a long 
time past,” she went on, in anawer to the 
managers look of chagrin; ** bat I waited 
for the decision of a physician before 
telling yon. I have had his answer this 


morning. I must never attempt to play 
auy more, 

** Never?” 

‘‘ Never. I am sorry to have to break 


the engagement, and if money can atone—" 

** Nothing can atone to us for your ab- 
sence, macemoiselle,” be answered, gal- 
lantly. ‘* Nothing can compensate the pub- 
lic for the loss of its darling, or me for the 
vacant place in my theatre.” 

**Ok, yes, something will,” she replied, 
with a smile at his words. ‘‘ We are but 
the creatures of an hour, Mr. Golightly, 
and next season the town will own another 
goddess, while the grass will flourish 
bravely over my forgotten grave.’ 

** Not while there is a play to write or an 
actress to represent it,” be broke in, 
warmly. ‘‘Bat are you sure of this ?—is 
there no bope, no chance of your re- 
covery?’ 

**Not the slightest. I know my fate, 
time.’ 

Mr. Golightly gazed at her, astonished 
at the calmness of ber tone. 

** Would not a warmer? climate, perbaps, 
restore you?’ be asked. ‘Native air 
sometimes works wonders.” 

** IT shall not try it, Mr. Golightly. Eog- 
All the 


| friends I have in the world are bere, and I 


He | 


would rather breathe my last amongst 
those who love me than retarn to Italy, 
where all I bave is the memory of a sor 
rowfal past.” 

There was nothing more to be said. Mr. 
Golightly saw that Claudia was almost con- 
tent at the prospect, and felt that words 
of sympathy, however kindly meant, would 
but distress her; so he rose to go with a 
beavy heart, aud more ow affected at 
what be had beard than he would bave 
cared to confess, for the worthy manager 
affected cynicism, and was not wont to 
give way to ‘the melting mood.” 

He had got as far as the door, when he 
turned and came back to Claudia. 

**You'll let me come back sometimes 
and see you, will yon not?” be said. 

**As often as you like, old friend,” re- 
plied Clandia. ‘'! have not got so many 
friends to visit me that I cannot spare you 
an hoor. Bat! must see all my compan- 
ions at the theatre again. I will come the 
first day lam able to get as far, and bid 
them all farewell in person.’ 

‘“*Ab, my dear, you mustn't think of 
that yet. A change may come and set you 


up —*. 

**No change bat the last great one will 
ever come to me.” 

She held ont ber hand, and Mr. (iolight- 
iy gave it a warm pressure. He coughed 
huskily to dispel the choking sensation he 
felt at his throat, for it gave bim a strange 
feeling to see this young, lovely, and at- 
tractive creature fading slowly bat surely 
before bis eyes, and he harried rapidiy 


away. 
The first thing that the manager did 


after leaving the house was to make bis | 


way to Covent-garden, where be bought 


the freshest bouquet, and a basket of the | 


finest fruit that could be procured, and 
ES SG ERE NIE Gate to So 
1d. 

He bad not been in @ich a melting mood 
for many a long day, and the inflaence of 
it was felt at night when be presented him- 
self at the theatre. He was mild and 
gentile to bis underlings ; never once swore 
at his carpenters or nor 


abused the prompter and stage-manager, 


es was his custom. 
an anfortanate coryphce, who 
in a most perticalar 


Nay, he even allowed 


**Teply waited for bis verdict,” Clandia | lon 


Hat, | 


lost her shoe | 
of the ballet— 


eyes. His strange preoccupation was the 
cause of universal comment, til! be told 
the story of Claudia’s critical state, and 
then the wonder turned to an universal 
opinion that “the governor was down in 
the mouth abbut loss it would be to 
him.” 

Aod se he was; but there was sorrow 
| for the wemen mingled with his feelings 
|@e @ manager, for Mr. Golightly had a 
| Beart, although the ups and downs of a 

g managerial career hed somewhat 
blanted its ficer 
Frank Vavasour 
nication with Austin Bertram daring those 
days of confusion and anxiety. That gon- 
theman received the news of Lord = 
tonshall's strange death with unfeigned as. 
tonishment. His first words were some- 

what strange on bearing of the death of a 
friend. 

“A blander—a most clamsy blander,” 
was all bis remark; *‘ bat whether on his 
lordship's part or no remains to be seen.” 

He was still more surprised when the 
story of Alma's sup d trance reached 
bis ears; bat he only shrugged bis shoul- 
ders with a sneer, and said to himedlf— 

** Bab! another phase of the same idiotic 
blunder. I know whose hand is io this; 
but I will have my revenge yet, for all her 
efforts.” 

Olandia kept her word to Lady Nortons- 
hall, and kept Frank from disputing the 

| wisdom of her decision. 

** You will marry her, of course, some 
| day, said Claudia; ‘‘and you will be 
thankfal then that you have given the 
| world no hold to speak lightly of ber. 
| Trast to time my dear Frank; there is a 
long day of happiness before you yet.” 

| And Frank was forced to be content 
| with the knowledge that bis darling was 
; well, and safe from fatcre persecation ; 
bat the days seemed long to him, and it 
was weary waiting, though Clandia fed 
him from time to time with such meagre 
comfort as loving messages could afford. 


CHAPTER LVIL 

THE INDIAN CABINET 
As Dr. Bleckton had told Olandia. there 
was an inquest on Lor@ Nortonshall, the 
| result of which was a verdict of ** Acci- 
| dental Death,” and the coroner took the 
| opportunity of making some very severe 
| remarks touching the reprehensible prac- 
| tice of people keeping deadly poisons in 
| their honses—remarke whiob, if they could 
have restored the dead man to life, might 
have been of most essential service, but 
under the circumstances not worth the 
paper and expenditure of ink used to jot 
them down. : 

Of course there was a grand faneral, 
and a gathering together of all who could 
claim the remotest connection with the 
deceased nobleman ; bat there was no will 
| to be found anywhere, aud a distant cou- 
sin, who had never boped to step into a 
peerage, sacceeded to the title and estates, 
which the late lord's marriage had redeem- 
ed for his family. 

Alma, of course, stepped into a band. 
some jointure, and the ion of the 
| family jewels, as well as the country 
house, There were curious reports afloat 
concerning her re-appearance in the laud 
of the living, bat the authority of Sir 
James Jeffson had been sufficient to satisfy 
moat people, and for the rest, Alma berseif 
never heard. 

Tae usual crowd of idlers assembled 
round the house on the day of the faneral, 
to watch the splendid array of mourning- 
coaches and empty chariots, and a white- 
robed clergyman rea: the solemn words of 
the burial service over the lordly clay, 
committing him ‘* to the dust, in the sure 
and certain hope of # joyful resurrection.” 
| And so Grabam, eighth Earl of Nortonshall, 
| slept with his fathers, and Ernest, his 
| consin, reigued in bis steal, 
| Mra. Eversfield lost no time in removing 
| her niece from the scene of her suffering. 
| She had hastened from Paris, where she 
| was staying, full of astonishment and 
| curiosity at the strange things which had 
| happened, and lost no time in taking Alma 

away. She was very kind to her now— 
| perhaps the memory of the part she bad 
| taken in her unhappy marriage had ita in- 
fluence on the good lady's temper—and 
Alma was at least in in her house. 
She was very glad of it, for she required 
rest and quiet—a home away from the 
| world whion pitied her, when ** poor Lady 
| Nortonshall” was the theme of everybody s 
| well-meant commiseration. 
She had kept to her determination not 
| to see Frank ; bat she had written him a 
letter, in which she explained her reasons, 
| and bidding him be patient. foor Alma! 
| abe felt, as she bad told (\audia, almost 
ew in her love forhim. Patient! yes, 
would be patient as long as she wished, 
now that the future had some light and 
in it, but he longed, how fervently 
only those who love and have saffered can 
| tell, for the time to come when he might 
| claim his early promised bride in the face 
of the world. 
Austin Bertram was abroad. His health, 
| he declared, wanted renovating, and he 
| was wandering over the (Continent in an ap- 
| parently parposeless manner. Since Lord 
‘ortonshall’s death he bad grown very 
moody and irritable, for his purposed re- 
venge upon the two people whom he 
| fancied bad injared him was lost to him. 
Alma was alive and well, and the very 
means be had thought to be revenged on 
ber by, were leadiog her to happiness ; 
while Claudia Wynne, though ili, and at 
the point of death, was calmiy content in 
the good-will and respect of all who 
knew her. Her failing was very gradual. 
‘ The insidious disease which was sapping 
her young life had taken its slowest form, 
and there was no acute soflering to sadden 
the hearts of her friends with the sight of 
pain they were powerless to alleviate. 
{ On Frank Vavasour, too, the sunshine of 
| brighter days, which be was powerless to 
cloud, seemed to be shining brightly, and 
it maddened Bert to see it. in- 
tercourse with the young man fell off, 
till, when he went abroad, it had aimost 
entirely ceased, save when they met by 
accident. Frank felt very i and 
uncomfortable when he was with him, and 
it was quite a relief when bis qaondam as- 
io’ went = A 


Bertram called on Clandia before he 
Bomehow she 
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mild sea air, nor the bright sanshine, nor 
any kindness that could be shown ber, 
could arrest the progress of Clendia 
Wynne towerd the threshold of the next 
world. 

Not that she was apbsppy—on the con- 
trary, ber heart was fall of peace and con- 
tent, end she was always ready with « 
emile when greeted by avy of the loapgers 
on the Parade, where her light wheeled 
cbair was always the centre of attraction 
wherever she appeared ont of doors. 

Aad ro winter had away, end 
brightened into spring, which in its taro 
had blossomed into summer, and the first 
red tints of actemn lay upon the iraves, 
and still Clandia lived feebly on. Frank 
went from London several times to see 
ber, and always foand ber the same happy, 
trangnil creature, though bis heart was 
wrang on each succeeding visit tw see 
the raveges which each succeeding week 
was making. To those aboot ber it was 
not ro —@ 7 indeed, they thought 
ber better. ut she was not deceived, and 
as the summer waned away she began to 

earn for home, for the dear house in 

yewater—dear to her from many a fond 
association, and she retarned to town, | 
with Frank for ber companion. 

** It ia so good to be at home,” she said, 
when they had carried her in and laid her 
upon the couch in the pretty little drawing- 
room. ‘'I used to bave such a dread of 
dying alone; and now see how many 
friends I muster—you the Great amongst 


** Don't talk of dying, Clandia—let me 
keep you while I can, Frank answered, 
sorrowfally. ** I've not mach left to care 
for im the world if I jose the best, the 
truest friend man ever had.” 

* You forget Alma,” she answered, re- 
proachfally. * Look at it as you will, you 
cannot alter Heaven's pleasare. But | will 
not speak of my death if it makes you so 
sad. Bring me that desk, and [ will show 
you some of wy treasnres.” 

He crossed the room for the desk she 
had pointed ont, and bringing it to ber, 
they spent some time in turning over the 
varied contents, There were letters of flat- 
tering import to the successfal actress from 
people of high standing in tbe world, trinkets 
and gifts from many a titled wovoer, and 
stored away in a secret drawer which 
opened with a spring, @ locket, containing 
a miniatare of her mother. 

There was something else, too, at the 
sight of which Claudia uttered en exclama- 
tion, a stnd of curious workmansbip—a 
quaint device on a ground of dark-blue 
enamel, and set in gold. 

“I bad forgotten this,” she said. 

** Whose ia it?” 

** Jasper Glosson’s—the man I have so 
vainly striven to find. When he tried to 
murder my mother, she struggled with 
him, and clutching at bis breast, that stud 
came out in ber hand. She bade me keep 
it, and when I should find the other two, 


to lay my hand opon the owner as the | 





man she had sworn to denounce to os, 


tice.’ 
Frank took the trinket, and looked at it 


| 
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Hertram, and immediately ensaed a cry of 
lamenteticn and despeir 

Presently the landlady appeared, her 
rabicand face set in lngabrious moald, 
and entreated his presence. He followed 
her op the stairs to find the whole honse- 
bold assewbled, and the onfortunate obar- 
women seated in derpair, and wringing 
ber hands over the ruins of a «mall Indian 
cabinet, «hich sbe bad contrived to throw 
down while moving it 

The doors were broken, and the con- 
tents forcing theme | res out, and the land- 
lacy gazed at the wreck in horror. 

* Whatever «hs!| | do?’ she exclaimed, 
piteously. “ That cabinet that Mr. Ber- 
tram was always so particular abont, and 
wouldn't let anybody touch bat himself.” 

And then she turned spon the anforta 
pate cause of the mischief, who conld only 
weep and wring ber bands 

Frank came to the rescue, and examined 
the damaged article 

** Let me look at it,” he said. ‘* There 
may not be mach barm done after all.” 

© stepped forward as be spoke, and 
stooped to pick ap a small glittering ob- 
ject, which bad apparently fallen from one 
of the opened drawers. 

* Good gracious, Mr. Vavasour!” ex- 
claimed the landlady; ‘‘ whatever is the 
metter?” 

For Frank bad started as though stang 
by an adder, and was gazing with pale face 
and distended eyes upon what be had jast 
picked up. 

** At last! at last!” he mattered. 


Commenced in No.9.) 


(Th be comtiauel in eur next, 


MAB. 


Nearly everybody in the quiet old «1- 
thedral town of Askerley wan anxioan to 
gain an entree to Mra. Archer's parties. 
No one elke knew so well as she «did bow 
to choose her guests, how to amnse them, 
and how to leave on their minds that de 
lghtfal impression of being appreciated 
which is so gratifying to the vimitor; for 
ashe was one of those women who, without a 
trace of insincerity, please all their friends 
simply by the exercise of unobtrasive tact. 

Ove lovely August evening the scene in 
Mra. Arohers old-fashioned drawing-room 
woald have refreshed the eyes of the most 
critical and fastidious looker on; and Mr. 
Horace Deanes—who was certainly not a 
man easily pleased — appeered to think that 
Aakerley society was not so very dall after 
all, and that his hasty conclusion that he 
should find his visit unendarable might be 
modified, Certainly those pretty girls, in 
their flowing moslin dressea, moving about 
the gerden with that anoonscions grace 
which is always so charming, listening to 
the whispered nothings that their admirers 
appeared to know only too well how to say, 
made a very pleasing picture. Then Mr. 
Deanes looked back int the softly-lighted 
room, where a slight brown-haired girl was 
singing that-—to her-—sweetest of songs, 
* Only,” in a fall rich voice. 

Somehow, Mabel Scott, with ber proud 


with a strange interest. Here was another | look and rather reserved manner, seemed 
trace of this mau's existence—would he | to interest him more than any ope be had 


ever tind the end of the clne? 
** Wall you give it me?” he asked 
‘Yes, you can keep it. Bat I dont 


{seen for some time. 





Her face was one 
that would strike a stranger, not so mach 
by its beauty as by the quick changes of 


think he will ever be found now. I believe | expression which wade it fascinating. She 


he must be dead.” 

**Perbeps. By the way, Clandia, Austin 
Bertram retarns next week. He has writ- 
ten to me to have his apartments put in | 
order.” 

** Ab,” she answered, listlessly. 
what made you think of him?” 

** I bardly know, unless the connection 


* Bat 


bad a way, too, of looking at people as if 
she expected a good deal from them, which 
generally gratitied them; bat then came a 
provoking change of mancer to indffer- 


| ence, as if they had disappointed her, which 


had on one or two occasions chilled the 


admiration which her beanty had inspired. 


Horace went softly over and listened to 


of his name with this man’s, which bis ill- | the song. 


ness made me acquainted with. I feel as. 
sared he knows something of him.” 


| Soott? 


‘*In that one of your favorites, Mixs 
1 always wonder why young ladies 


‘Don't let us talk of bim any more, | are so fond of these melancholy ditties. 


Frank. I want to tell you something. 
am going to write to—Alma.” 

oe Alma!” 

** Yes, I want her to come back to Eng- 
land at once.” 

Her heart gave a sudden bound of pain 
at the sight of the joy which overspread 
his face at her words, but she concealed it, 
and said, ——e 

* Are you not glad?” 

** Glad!" 

** Yes; would you not like to see her ?’ 

‘You know I should. But why ia thia, 
Claudia? Are yon feeling worse? Surely 
you do not think that you are—" 

“Dying? No, not yet, Frank. I am 
safe to last till the winter comes, I think ; 
but I want to see her again before I leave 
this world, to talk to ber while I am able 
to enjoy her society. I want to have her 





near me—near us, Frank—wmy brother, 
and see some of the 1 that I shal) 
leave behind me when I die.” 


| 


1 | Now, if I preferred that style of thing, 
| there would be little cease for surprise. 
| People who have lived uneatiafactory lives, 


and got tired of themselves and everybody 
else, might be sap posed to indalge in senti- 
mental regrets; but you have the world be- 
fore you, end know nothing of trouble and 
weariness, and yet you are like the reat of 
your sex. You all sing as if you had some 
mysterious hidden trouble which it con- 
soled you to pour forth in song." 

* Now, Mr. Deanes,’ said Mab, looking 
up at him, lavghingly, “1 know you think 
that you have said something delightfally 
sarcastic, and yet not rude, and that | 
ought to feel what grand noble beings men 
are who have lived unsatisfactory lives and 
got tired of everything ; bat let me tell 
you that I'm not at all impressed, and not 
in the least asbamed of my songs. I dare 
say we poor despised women have more 
real troubles in oar hamdrum lives than 
joa men in your travels and excitementsand 


** But Alma will not meet me,” he said, | varied experience can bave any idea of.” 


despondingly. ‘* She fears what the world | 
would say of her.” 


Mab had become excited, and her brown 


| eyes were flashing gloriously—the charge 


** Bhe will forget all that in time. I hope | of sentimentalism was always a tender 
to see you married, and I think she will | point with her—but all the answer she re- 


not refase if I ask her.” 
Frank was not so sure upon this point, 
however. 


| ceived was a quiet little amile. 


** De you suppose that I have no longing 


Clandia's few words bad raised | to see the world,” asked Mal), clasping two 


a strange feeling at bis heart, and he went | very pretty hands together—‘‘ that I'm not 


with the stud in bis pocket, but 





awa 
thinking lees of it, or the mysterious 
Jasper Glosson, than of Alma and the 
P ot of b i before him. 


“Married to her before the death which 
seemed so awfully near now! He scarcely 
dared to hope it, and yet, his long love and | 


| always wishing myself away from this 
sleepy, gossipy, old-maidish place, where 
one day is just like another, and nothing 
lever happens? I'll say no more 


you're 
laughing at me!" 

** Indeed I'm not; I was thinking that I 
would give a good deal to be so enthasi- 


their mutual suffering might plead with | astic about anything.” 


her for him, and he fell into a revery of a | 


At that moment Mrs. Archer came to 


blissful future with the loved one of his | carry Mab off to act in a charade, leaving 


boyhood and his youth. 


| Mr. Deanes wishing that be bad hnown 


Clandia lost no time in writing to Naples, | Mab ten years ago, and wondering what be 
where Alma and Mrs. Eversfieki were stay- | had better say next to get another good look 
ing, and a letter came to ber by retarn of at those flashing eyes ; indeed, be devoted 


ae to say that they would start for Eng- | himself so entirely to Mab for the reet of | ing by the stream. 


d immediately, for Mrs. Everrfield had 
contracted almost as great a regard for the 
actress as her niece bad ; and bad even of- | 
fered in the fulness of ber gratitude to re. | 
main and nurse Clandia, if she would have 
allowed it. | 

Beveral days must necessarily elapse | 
before Alma end ber aunt could follow | 
their letter, and during the interval | 
Frenk’s thoughts received plenty of occa. | 
pation from the occurrence of a curious | 
circumstance. He bad given the landlady, | 
according to Austin Bertram's request, in- 
formation of that gentleman's expected ar. 
rival, and the good woman had immedi- 
ately set to work at giving bis apartments 
what she called ‘‘a thorough good turn | 
out,” to attain which laudable and mach- | 
to-be-desired end carpets were taken up, | 
eurtains down, and the whole bouse thrown | 
into that state of confasion which seems | 

rable from such operations. 

Frank Vavasour discovered that he was 
to be victim to the cleaning mania, for | 
his rooms were invaded ever and anon by | 
the gaunt charweman who bad been called 
in to supplement the labors of the regular 
servant, while occasionally the worthy 
landlady herself would appear, to prefer a 
request that some article or other might 
be in his room for safety. j 

Asa matter of course be could not re- | 
fuse, bat he began heartily to wish that | 


the evening that the pretty Miss Wilson, 
the Deans daugbter, began to think that 


ing anything decisive-he had got to the 
age when a man i« afraid to disturb a bappy 
present, even for the sake of a happier 
futare. 

All theee attentions of Horace’s hed not 
been unobserved by the young ladies of 
Askeriey. The Dean's daughters did not 

| arrange it, in so many words, between 
themselves, that they would do their best 
to alter the position of matters, bat there 
was a tacit understanding to that effect. 

One afternoon the three girls were walk- 
ing in the Deanery garden, and, as Mab 
| Boott was prosent, they deemed the time 

| favorable for the commencement of their 
man vavres. 

* What a delightful man Mr. Deanes 
| ia!” begen Laura ** There's a kind of 

obarm about bim that po one seems able 
| to resist, I'm sure be could make me do 
anything be liked Bat of conree, Mab 
dear, you know muore about bis peculiari- 
ties than I do.” 

June, the pretty one, chimed in without 
giving Mab time to answer. 

It's a great pity —really a great pity— 
that be is such a flirt. No doabt all the 
stories about him can't be trac’ —and Jane 
shook her yellow hair, and looked pensive 
—*bat I'm afraid it's quite trae that a 
girl in Devonshire ie breaking her beart 
for bim. She thonght he was in sarnest, 
silly little thing, and he was only amusing 
himeclf, es usaal. It's lacky for all of us 
that we are too sensible to be taken in by 
his fascinating ways.” 

Laura stole a glance at Mab, bat she 
could not be certain whether these well- 
directed shafts had gone home. Mab 
langhbed a little, and jomed in Jane's oon 
aratulations as to the pradence of them 
selves and their friends, and was in all re 
apects the same an nenal, except that no 
one could indace her to sing during the 
evening; and, when Horace strolled in, 
hoping to escort her home, be found that 





been beforehand with him. 

Poor Mab's feelings were somewhat pain 
| fal that night; whe said over and over 
again that she had been deceived, and was 
the laugbing stock of Askerley. 

** 1 know those horrid girls meant more 
than they said, bat they need not have 
thrown out their binte to me. I hate bim, 
and every one shall see that I do; no one 
shall ever think that Im breaking my 
heart for him! Aod yet I think he does 
hke me. No; I bate him—I despise him 
—I wish that [ may never see him again!" 


Cenrny was not with her. Harriedly tear 
ing it open, ehe read that Horace was 
anable to forget her, that he conld not live 
without ber, and that she mast believe in 


bis love. He was staying ata village oight 


miles from Askerley, and would give ber | 


a week to decide; meanwhile be implored 
her to think better of bim and be assured 
of bia tenth. 

Mats first fecling was one of great jov 
to think that she hed not lost him ; sorely 
she might believe him now. The rosy flash 
on her cheeks and the light in ber eyes would 
have set Horace’® mind at rest forever 
could he bat have seen them. 

Hlow that week passed Mab could never 
exactly remember afterward. She took 
long, solitary walks, one day letting her 
self think of the happiness that wa 
within ber reach, and another remember 
ing her old doubts, and deciding that she 
would never see Horace again. He bad 
told ber that be wonld wait for ber de- 
cision a week, and she intended to write to 
him on the following Wednesday ; but her 
pride would not let her keep to the dey, 
and it was Friday afternoon before she 
left the house to post her anawer. It was 
very short, only—-‘‘ You may oome over 
and see me.” 

The snow was deeper than ever and the 


| wind keen and ontting when Mab started, 


Mr, Hawke, one of Mab's admirers, bad— 


And then she threw herself on ber bed, | 


and cried as only girls very mooh in love | 


The next morning this casily.ieceived 


can cry, and fell asleep kissing the rose. 
that Ilorace had given her the day before. | 


young lady had a great debate with her- | 


welf as to whether she would see Horace | 


when be called, but finally decided that 
she would receive bim as usual—that he 
should discover no change in her save in 
ber manner. Horace very soon found out 
the change. 
day; Mab had to go and see some 
the soft light that had began to burn so 
brightly in her brown eyes went out and 
deuly, and left ber face bard and cold ; 
while poor Horace puzzled himself as to 
the reason of thia inexplicable change. 


between them, till Horace longed to pro- 
voke her to a quarrel, in the hope that the 
reconcilhation wight bring them together 
again; but Mab» indifference appeared to 


There were po songs and no | 
idling in the drawing room for him that! 


peor people, and finish some work, aud | 


Day by day the breach seemed to widen | 


be too complete for him to hope for suc. | 


cess in that rather dangerous venture. 
last he determined to tell Mab that be 
loved ber; and one evening toward the end 
of September be foand his opportunity. 
They were strolling by the river side, 
and he thought that he bad never seen ber 
logk #o lovely; the proud expression bad 
given way to a softer one, and abe seemed 











few weeks. 
riedly whispered — 

** Mab, I love you! 
that I saw you I think I mast have loved 
you; and [ can never love any one else— 
never, never, Mab, as long aa | live!" 

He was boldiog ber banda, and waiting 
impatiently for ber response. For one 
minate Mab let him wait, a thrill of joy 
ranning tbrongh her beart. U aconscivus- 
ly her head drooped till it nearly touched 
his arm ; then she remembered the stories 
that she bad heard, and drew away ber 
bands, answering biu: with oold twnes, 
bat not daring to look up. 

** You play your part well, Mr. Deanes— 
you are quite a master in the art of pro- 
‘ession |" 

He flashed red with anger and surprise. 

** What do mean ?" he exclaimed. *‘ Can 
oe tell me that you don't care for we, 

ab? Were all those soft looks of yours 
only assumed? Oan you doubt me? You 
muat believe me, Mab! I tell you that | 
love you. You shall believe me! No man 
ever loved before as I love you.” 

Why could she not believe him? Ier 
heart was telling her all the time that be 
spoke the truth, and that she was wilfully 
throwing away her happiness; bat ber 
pride would not let her give way. Forone 
instant she faltered when she looked op 


simply dissimulation, and she said, slow- 
ly-- 
*“*I do pot oare for you, Mr. Deanes, 
and I cannot believe in your love for we.’ 
“*No one will ever love you half so 
well; and I trast no other man will ever 
waste his heart apon one #o cold.” 


up startled, bot be had turned away with 
out a word of farewell, and left her stand- 
She watched bim 
stride along the path till he had nearly 
| reached the turning at the end; had he 





ber chances of captivating the new arrival looked back, she might have called him to 
were getting fewer every minute. j her, bat he was tuo deeply wounded to 
Mrs. Archer was alive enough asto what | yield in the slightest degree, That vight 
was going on around ber, and in the weeks llorace Deanes left Askerley. 
ensuing noticed that Horace always kept | . ? - © ° 
close to Mab Scott at all the picnios —fur | Winter in Askerley was generally very 
which Askerley was famous—that the pair enjoyable; plenty of good skating, with 
always managed to have a great deal to say = wusical parties, and endless other smuse 
to each other, that ®& littic later long #i- , ments, made the time pasa pleasantly 
lences often fell upon them, and yet that enough, and ne one was gayer and wore 
they never seemed to be dull or weary of | ready to be pleased than Mab Sovtt. dhe 
each other. From these and many other would not own to herself that she might 


| circumstances Mra. Archer drew her own | bave wade a mistake in respect ef Horace 


conclusions, and was well plea:e@ito think  Deane’s love, or show that she repented of 
that her changeable, melanchuly brother ber wilfuluess; but when her half sister, 
seemed in a fair way to settle down and Conny Andrews, came howe for awhile, 
end all bis wanderings “in a nice, sa Mab seemed to be glad to let her take ber 
tisfactory manner, just like any one else,’ | place in society, and was fertile in excuses 
as she said, and just, too, when she was for remaining «aietly ander the parental 
beginning to give up all hope of ever see-  rovf-tree. 
ing ber wishes realized. Conny was a general favorite, and had « 
And Horace? He bad loved once in bis | character for awiability woich Ler family 
life before serionsly, besides having badj were apt to consider rather anmerited , 
several firtations and platonic friendabips, certaiuly she pussessed a talent for goiting 
more or lees lasting ; but now, forthe first into the good graces of her frieuds. Sue 
time since Mary Lee's death—ten years | was geverally away on long visits to some 
ago—be began to find himself longing for of ber fathers relatives, and Mab and ber 
a bome and the love of a good woman, wotber found that the course of their 
and making up bis mind that the one wo- lives ran more smoothly im ber absence. 
man in the world for him was Mab Scott,, One day, while Couny was away from 
and that, if she would not love him, then home again, Mab was retarning from the 


there were no such things as brooms or no woman should fill her place as long as cathedrs! in a very listless mood, when 


bhousemaids in the world, when, one morn- 


FF 


by a load crash in the rooms over- 
, which were 


E 








| be lived. 
while sitting at breakfast, be was, As the weeks sped on Horace felt that hill to Mrs. Scotts house. He gave bers 


those preparing for Mr. | to this; bat he let them pass without say- 


she met the old postman toiling up the 


A. an 


d letter, and when she saw the beodwritiug | 





his loves were as 





At. 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


. 
From the first day With her 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| as proposed to me. 


and saw the bitter pain on bis face; but | 
then she thought to herself that it was | 


His voice was so barsh that she looked | 


, 0m the envelope, she felt relieved that a decent match, 


bat she cared nothing for the weather as 
she walked quickly along; so busy was 
she with her happy thonghts that she did 
not see Horace himself harrying across 
the road to overtake her. 
patiently ull the week was over, and then, 


| my own way, and I am goin 


' 
He had waited 


when no answer came, bad ridden over, | 


determined to make ber listen to bim, and | 
| Conny, save that I feel « little melancholy 


to-day.’ 


feeling eygrieved that she sbould treat 
him thus badly. 

**Mab, Lhave come for my apawer,” he 
said, as soon es he had reached her side 
*L have waited the time why do you 
treat mewo’ A atranger is worthy of as 
much courtesy ax | have asked from you 
Perhaps you did not mean to notioe me at 
all? 

All Mab's newly-acquired softness and 
gentleness and faith fled when she saw the 
subject of ber thoughts before ber, and 
with the letter in her pocket that he would 
bave given worlds to see, she looked bim 
straight in the fevco and said 

** Your anawer ia, ‘No,’” 

**Mab, you can't be so oruel—yon can- 
not mean it, All these months I have tried 
to forget you, bat it is of no ase: day and 
night I have thought of you, and I did 
hope that you might have missed me, that 
you were Lot quite indifferent to me. Now 
yon merely tell me that your answer in, 
*No-no! " Then a endden thonght soom 
ed to strike him. ‘* Perhaps you care for 
somebody elve 7?" 

She never knew what prompted her to 
stoop to an untruth, but she said 

** You—I1 shall be married shortly.” 

**In that oase [ will trouble you no 
more ;" and he bowed coldly and turned 
away. 

For a moment Mab stood rooted to the 
spot, then she bastened after him, 

**T have come to tell you that I have de 
ceived you 
will ever love me as well aw you do.” 

He only waid very gravely 

** Tam sorry that you should dial ko me 
no mnch that you are obliged to have re- 
conrse to an untrath to rid yourself of my 
presence. | yo abroad to-morrow — you 
need not fear that | shall annoy you any 
more," 

He waited a minate to see if even then 
abe wonld relent; bat, though she was 
longing to ory out, ** Horace, I love you 
forgive me!” the minute passed, and sho 
said nothing. He moved away; and thin 
time Mab knew that there would be no 
coming back—she had thrown away his 
love forever. ‘The excitement and the cold 
told upon ber never very strong frame, 
and, in the months of ||lnews that followed, 


to have forgotten the coldness of the last | Mab had plenty of time to repent now that 
Horace bent down and har- | it was too late. 


recovery from severe bodily 
illnena, Mab, now that Horace had left her 


forever, knew that bho was more than all | 


the world to her, and that in losing him 
she had lost everything. Mra, Soott forta- 
nately was not a woman of much penetra 
tion, and had not discovered ber dangtter's 
wretohed little history; nor did Mab tell 
ber. “ What was the use?” she thongbt 
As to Conny, there was never mach confi 
dence between the two girla; and Mab 
knew that she must expect no sympathy 
from her for such foolish conduct, and ro 
ahe kept her secret to herself. 

Nearly a year after Mab's illness, when 
Mrs. Soott and her daughter wore staying 





| 
| 


I oare for nobody, at no one | 


| 


| 


| 





short you might well look ill, I often 
wonder that my heir has not tarned gray 
with all my cares which reminds me that 
my gray hat is not becoming, and that I 
must do it ap instantly.” 

“What a wretched, emall hearted thing 
you are!” broke ont poor Mah 

** Very likely; bat my investments psy 
better than yonra, my child, so TI dont 
think Ill take the troutle to change them 
bow 

* How oan you ait there thinking of ro 
thing bat your wretobed dresses, when 
you onght to be so bappy? Oh, Conny, 
make bim a good wife!” and the brown 
eyes Allied with bitter tears, 

Cony 


roand at her sister. 


mut down ber work, and looked | and we sball all be heppy 


“She your alster, and I nevor know it’ 
I thenght you were simply consing Ob, 
Mab, my pretty Mab, my proud darling 
Conny, | have wronged you deeply—I 
dare not ask your forgiveness. Hat, little 
one, though knew that I did not really 
love you, you were very dearto me; more 
over, | was lonely, and I never knew that 
she loved me Here Horace pansed 
what more conld he aay ? 

* Horace, listen to me, and dont eit 
there looking as if you hed lowt everything 
in the world. Tl try to bear op under m 

j#evere loss’ Ive no doubt that I ab 
soon console myself, There, Im not angry 
jnew' You are goirg to be my brother, 
Do you think 
there is any one that you would line lo pee 


‘What do you mean? What ever has to-night. of would yon rather wait tll to. 


Mab, what fe it ’” 


me to you? 
I only hope 


* Oh, nothing-—nothing ! 
youll be happy.” 

‘Then why on earth are you sittin 
there crying your eyes out? Of course 
shall be happy I always am when I have 
to have it 
now Mab. my child, confide in your 
pradent and extremely clever elder sister 
Are you in love? Poor little thing, ia she 
orying for her lover, and won't be come to 
her? Or what ie it?” 

Mab said nothing ; she was doing all that 
she could to check those sobs which were 
eo upusnel with her, and to «peak then 
would have been impossible. She held her 
hands tighter over her eyes, and thonght 
what aun utterly foolish girl she was -she 
would hide it all from Conny; and she 
looked ap with her face drawn and white, 

* There's nothing the matter with me, 


Couny, who waa a young person of dia 
crimination, amiled, and said, ** Ob!” 


morrow? Kisame, Horace, and may you 
be happy, dear’ aod without giviog him 
| time to enewer Oouny left the room. 

Mal, by « very stmple stratagem, was 
led to enter the room in whieh Horace 
was seated, and soon began reproaching 
herself *' It was all her pride and wicked 
ness how did she ever deserve that he 
sbould love ber still? until Horace closed 
her lips with kisses. Wheo Uonny retare 
ed, their conversation had grown to be al 
most obildish, and she bad to reprove 
them, saying severely that they were old 
enongh to know better; mentally, how 
ever she decided that she would write to 
Captain Jemeson, and tell him that, if be 
liked te come down to St, Ivea, she would 
reconsider her refusal of him — her reason 
| for which waa doubtless dae to the con. 
duct of Mab and her lover; fur, as she 
told them, ** Nothing is so annoying as to 
nee two people so kiotioally happy aa 
both are; adding, +y way of tonto, * bat 
| there's one comfort, it won't last!” at 
| which Horace turned to Mab, whispering 





‘Don't ask me any questions, dear,” re. | for the thonsandth time, * Yoa will never 


marked Mab. “My troubles are all over, 
and all the talking in the world won't set 


them right. By the by, TE know Mr. Doanes | 
he was at Askerley last winter, staying | 
Has he over mentioned | Dower as, 


with Mra Archer 
mo? Does he know that you 
alater?’ 

Mab tried very hard to pat her ynestions 
in a most nnooncerned tone of voioa, bat 
could not help betraying herself. Conny 
came straight over to her, and took her by 
the shoulders. 

* Now, then, Mab, look me in the fase 
and answer —do you love Horace Doanes 
No? Do you think that you oan deceive 
me in that way? Is this the canse of your 
looking so ill, and of the change in you’ 
Now tell me the whole story, from begin 
ning to end, and don't attempt to keop one 
single bit back.” 

**Uonny, it's nothing now — it's all over 
Lot me go away end hide from bim and 
from everbody. Do you think that [ would 
be so wicked an tu spoil your life? It's 
all my own fault. Ill never tell you 
never!” 

** Very well, then, he shall.” 

The threat was too mach for poor Mab, 
and with white, trembling lips she told the 
atory of ber wilfalnesa and pride and her 
puokshment. Not a word did her sister 
say Gl she bad toished, and then ( onny 
shook ber head thoughtfally, 


are my 


“My ecbild, T won't say that I'm not | vigorous stomach aud a regular flow 


sorry, beoanse that wonld bea story 

will just observe that Im rather unlucky, 
avd that it is annoying, when one has 
made an end of matrimonial worries, to 
disoover that one han canght somebody 
elne's property afterall, Lat, thank good 


heen, those apitefal Wilsons don't know | to hie tame, bie 


anything about it; you shall have your 
Horace, Mab, and I'll do the self sacrifi 
oing elder winter, and give you both my 
blessing.’ 

** Are yon mad, Seung? Do you think 
that [ will interfere between you and 
Horace? No; he's yours now, and if you 
say another word, I'll go straight off to 
Aunt Lacy’s, and not come back tll you're 
wafely married.” 

** Now look here, Mab. I don't pretend 
to be an angel, and [ don't mean to aay 
that I'm pot sorry and disappointed, or 
anything else you like; bat, if you think 
that I'm mean enongh to take that man 
from you and wreck your life, you're min 
taken. In any case, when I do deoide 
upon marriage, I should prefer to know 
that I have all my fature husband's love ; 
and, in fact, my mind is made up and 
you know from experience what that 
means #0 don't let me bave any more 
novsense, and brighten up a little, for I 
shouldn't be surprised if the adored one 
appeared to-morrow.” 

lab wound ber arma round her sister 
* Oonny, darling, you are generous. Ob, 


at the seaside, and Mab was trying to per | I never loved you half a. or knew 


auade herself that she was forgetting | how good you were! 


Bat do you think 


Horace, a letter from Uonny very quickly | that I will beg to him, or aak him for bia 


ut deceived her. 
**Im having great fan," Copny wrote 
‘*the moat intense enjoyment. There are 


love? I would die sooner!” 
**Ponwsibly, you foolish young thing! 
However, I muat leave you, to manage my 


delightful people bere; but by along way | own affairs,” and (Conny hastened out of 


the nicest person is a Mr. leanca, He in 
rich, handsome, and looks as if he had 
gone throngh a great deal 





the room, ran into the garden, and had « 


**wood cry.” Presently she returned to 


which in my | the bourse, revolving varions plots and 


style, you know, Mab— and be bas aw good | schemes in her head ; and, when Mab ap 


my anewer will be. All the girls here are 
wild because I Lave cut them ont. 
doing the gentle and childish, and I find 
that ittakes. I've no doubt bat that in 
my next letter I shall have some news to 
tell you.” 

Mal started up, her face aflame, 

**Oruel, crnel! He need not bave chosen 
her. Oh, how can I bear it! 


Oh, Horace, | 


I need not way what | 


my dear, my own, she will not love you, , 


she only cares for your money! Ite all 
my own fault all my own fenlt!” Aud 
for hours she sat moaning and crying that 
she loved bia, that he was bers, and that 
Conny should pot take him from ber 

Conny did not know that Mr 
knew her sister, she was freqarutly away 
from home, aud there was so little sym 
pathy between the girla that when she was 
at Askerley any oontidences 
firtations, Poor Mab! ‘lhis wee indeed 
the last bitter drop in her cup 
bot yo away ; she wust stay aod m6 Horace 
make love to Conny before ber very eyes, 
and she must pretend that she wan indif 
ferent--that he was uo more than 4 stranger 
ww her. 

Soon after Conny came down to Rt 
Iven the seaside resort at which the ootts 
were stopping - Lighting op the qaiet house 
with her wayety. 

“Mab, ste remarked one day, ** Horace 
is the dearest fellow rather quiet, bat #o 
foud of we. ‘Lv tel! you the truth, I rather 
liked Captain Jameson the man that» 
been spocney on we #0 lovg, you know, 
aud Conny smiled prettily, ‘but be was 
geod for nothing more than a« flirtation, 
aud when Hurace appeared, and made ad 
vances to me, I threw pour Harry Jameson 
over, and — well, | wet Horace Lalf-way. 

“No doubt, said Mab, dryly. 

**I wouder what be ll think of you, you 
white little thing! My goodness, Mal, 
now that I look at you, you re rather gone 
off! Bat what on earth can you have tu 
distarb you in that sleepy A-kerley’ If 
you went through balf what I du— up night 
after night antul all boars, with the wear 
and tear of half a-dozen flirtatious on band 
at once, and knowing that you must make 
that tume is gotting 


Deanor | 


that pasaed | 
, Were merely acouunts of Conny s bamwerous 


th: oonld | 


' 


ing bis 
| to Mab's name be started ap. 


peared in the drawing room shortly after 
ward, she foand her sister, sitting at her 


I'm | little work-table, as bright aa ever 


For two daya the girla waited for Horace, 
spending the time in learning to know and 
appreciate each other as they had never 
done before. 
of happiness, tried to think that he must 


have changed, aud conjured ap pictures of | 
! 
an the children say, and al. | 
together waa wo irrational and changeable | 


hia coming and looking coldly at her, then 
she shoddered to think that they might 


‘come trae,’ 


Mal, to restrain her feeling | 


coase to love me, Mab.” 


_— 
REW FUBLICATIONS. 
Crave Lasn, By Awasoa M 
Illustrated. Loston Shepard 


Manta 
a aul 

We find that Miss Donglas is decidedly 
good at children's storios, if thie ts any 
specimen of her powers of entertainment. 
Tt ia jast the thing to anne the little ones 

“Robia and Herties Adventares in 
Santa Claus Land,” * The Elves at Work,” 
“Among the Dolla,” “The Wonderfal 
Tree,” and all the reat. The pictares too, 
are ro — help to the story. 

Hown Noox; on, Tue Caown or Dery, 
Hy Amanoa M, Dovonas eaathor of “Ila 
Trost,” "Stephen lane,” Ao, do, Boston 
Lee A Shepard. 

A novel in the beat atyle of ite popalar 
author, who has « peculiarly happy talent 
for throwing the oharm of romanoe aronnd 
every day scenes. Her characters, with 
their joys and sorrows, their triale and 
triampha, are taken directly ont of actaal 
life, and through the narrator's gift of 
writing with her heart in ber pen, interest 
the reader as real people would, 

_- = - 

A Reanimated Syatem. Nervous, debilitated 
amd dee ponding, the sufleres from ladigeetion and 
Dillousness deserves the kindly sympathy of every 
man and woman whom Heaven hat blew ed with « 
ot hevthy 
hth While ta thie forlorn c soedit}ew) bet bia cam 
1 Course Of that enpreme 
Al the end of four 


or five weeks aek him how he beetle and regard bim 


menes reatenative, Hos» 


Thrifne Sromacn Minter 


attentively You will eee a new man, you Will hear 
a how ve ilealth and vigor will have retarned 
words will be heerfal tiny irport 
and In tome, bieeye will be lear aod Ite expression 
untroubled, and he will tell you that he te free 
from pain, has a ged appetite, aloope woun tly , aud 
that hie hallt of body te natural and ewilar, We 
have sen thie wonlerfal chanyve effected in han- 
dreds ot lustances by a taithial, porsewortag gee of 
thie ite wmparable meds sted eflag aut, whieh te 
among tent romedies what Mieant Waesloagton te 
among the surrounding acelivities, It ower tope 
them al 
CONSUMPTION 
the scourge of the homan family, mag tn tte early 
stages be promptly arreated and permanently cared 
Mave wine, Wo Na, bet, Seth, lela 
fee WN Diemer 
Vor the laet yroar Lhave been uelty your 
Golden Medical Dlecowery | o@e my life te it, 


having been alli ted for yours Dhl wot uae it bet 


a short time before | wae beoefted | at that time I 
wae very bad, not able toet ap mock, wee suffer 
lng greatly with my throat, wae getting bilod, had 
adry cough, and mach palnie my lunge, | hey 
ued twelve bottlon of the IMecovery and am almost 
we 
KATE T. WAKD NEL 

Aeouwot Mr. J. UW Meercn, of Chatham Pour 
Corners, NOV, hae been cured of Conea mption by 
Dr, Pierce's Go'den Medical Discovery eo eaye 


Mri, B,C antield, editer of the Chatham Courter, 


8. M. Koran, druggiat, of Weet talon, O., writer 
te @tate that br, Pi 
(ted a wonderful care of Coneumption tn 


toes Cholden Medical IMecovery 
han efte 
hie neightorhoud 


Tapeworm Ne. 840. 
No fee asked until the 
enlire worm, le expelled, Medicine 
harmless, being purely vegetable, Consultation 
free, Dr BF, Kumaas, No. 8 N. Ninth et, 

oc LO" 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Ne. #451). 


Kesaoved in a few hours 





with head, 


that her family were greatly relieved when | 


they saw Mr. Decanes tarn the corner of 
the little esplanade, 

** Hea coming | 

which Mab had no sooner beard than she 
ran Up stairs to ber room, locked the door, 
and fell to wishing that he wan far away 

Mra. Boott discreetly retired, and left 
poor Conny to receive ber qaundam lover 
lio wan very little altered only a shade 
raver than he ured to be at Ankerley. A 
very tender kins he yave to the girl wait 
ing by the fireplace , bat, being only fond 
of ber, and net in the least iu love with 
her, he did not nutice that she shrank 
sligttly from him 

** Well, darling, are you glad to see me!’ 

“Very glad. Hat, Horace, I have some 
thing to say to you: Dont stop me till 
Ive finished.” 

* Won tit keep, little one ? Dna ao tired, 
and I haven't had @ good look at the little 
woman who belongs to me 

“ Bappose that she didn t belong te you 
Buppose that it was all a mistake. Woald 
you be worry very sorry, Horace / 

Try as she might, Conny could not renist 
saying that much Till she was going to 
lowe Lim she did not realine that she liked 
this man for Limeelf, and not only for bis 
riches but she repeuted directly after 
ward, and stopped the words that he woald 
bave «ail 

"No, wit down, and I will come beside 
you aud tell you something that you must 
Lear at unos 

He leaned back on the chair that she 
weve bim, and began to wy with Conny s 
curls, while she told him ber story, watoh. 

face all the time. When she came 


POR THE CUBR OF ALL 


| 
Conny called out softly | Ca RONIC DIMBASRS, SCHOFULA, ULCERS, 


CHKONIC KU BUMATISM, BHYSIPRLAS, 


BIDNBY, BLADDENM, AND LIVEK 
OOMPLAINTS, DYSI'BPBlaA, 
AFPBCTIONS OF THR LUNGS AND THRUAT, 
PUNIFICS THE BissD, 
KREATOKING HWRALTH AND VIGOR: 
CLEAK SEIN ANI) BEAUTIFUL COMPLEIION 
SECUHRED To ALL. 


Bold by Drogg'ste, Price 81 per Botue, 


DR. RADWAY'S 


PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS. 


Perfectly taste lesa, elowantiy «ated, for the care of 
Ol) Meurders of th ‘owes, kidroys, 
Diadter, nerv 
comtiver 


stomach, lver 


« dineares, beatae be, et.peliou, 


sen, Sof portion, ty emece! a, hiiousnems, bu. 
ions fever fammet’.o of the bowels, plies, and all 
derangements of the luternal viscera, Warracted 


to effect a poellive care, 


Price 8 cents per box. Sold by Draggtets, 


DR. RADWAY & (O., 38 Warree &., 
povtu Mew York. 
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of 
Bugrevings—™ 


Bout V ern. 

at Tee Poor and one of TB. 
Agreces Home Msessine (00.50) wil) be sont for 
64.50. Rack publication wil) cond ome cf ite Pre 
miom p« ures, ot Ube cheoe of Une eu lmcriber, ibe 
oome a li cach wae ecqar ately oulmertied for. 

Oo" Ten cents must aweye l= rreni(ten! to pay Ube 
ep pemes of mailing Une ( hrome of engreving. UF 
Bicone, uf Ube ( brome te desired me -unted am card- 
board, We stromely advier beving the Chreme 
moanted ft greatly increase le valor 

OS Roterr here in Britian North Americe mast 
remill teenty conte extra, ae we have \ prepay ibe 


8, should be made, tf te 
Past-office Orders, of in Drafts of Cherka, be 
the order @f the hater day leat uh ahomg ¢ ”. 


Be Ceneru. 1 Uresime ves Waarrene 
was Cason: om Baenarines. Our subecrthers are 
enjoined to be very careful in opening the wrappers 
whee they are re 
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“One of Life’s Happy Hours '” 
SUCCESS OF OUR NEW CHROMO! 


We are every day receiving the most 
gratifying letters concerning our bew 
Chrome, “(ne of Lifes Happy Hours 
From all sides come spontaneous praises 
of ite tender sentiment an! rich and bean 
tifal coloring, and we think there is hardly 
a housebold in the land which would not 
rejoice to have the picture brightening its 
walle, Some of the extracts from letters 
received by us, we cannot refrain from 
giving to oor readers, and one of our tal 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


CITY FASHIONS. 


A little walk with a firet class drewmaker 
in active business ie the enrest way of a 
ming the fashions actualy pre waiting 
in ber department. To be aunounce), 
from however bigh sathority, is not som 
cient that it is accepted, and by whom, ts 
what cetablishes « wyle A curious, in 
tangible, yet very certain thing is this 
| **Iatest mode,” that every lady wants to 
| be sure of in waking op new dresses. The 
| arbiter in sach matters Lardly knows how 
| abe arrives at her conclusions but she 
does know tively how the garment tr 
| hand should be and what litt 
| novel touches will give it the air of the last 
thing oat. To the first rank in any 
line of art, one must have « genins for it, 
| the art of making clothes not excepted 
(vemius ia the magnet that draws to its 
contre from every juarter all needful in 
formation. You will find the artiste in 
| drens taking all the best publications in 
her line, abroad and at home, thus keeping 
Looked up as to the letter of the law, while 
for ita successful application, she ts wide 
awake, and bas deft executive faculties. 
| It waa for want of this special gift that 
| Mine Hungle, who is painstaking enoagh, 
| spoiled your last pretty silk, that you have 
been altering here, there and everywhere, 
| with infinite obagrin end amall sncoess for 
the first cut nettles the obaracter of a drone 
It ia egy be ay ners bat she did 
| not know that donble- breasted redingotes 
| are pose , nor that there is a more tasteful 
| way of patting on the apright silk ruche 
at the neok, nor that those flat pleats in 
| the beok at the waist would give a fat 
| look, especially undesirable now that 
| tournures are going oat, and the change 
| abould be gracefully gradual. Then it is 
| only the first-class Socamnaher who oan fit 
without pinching you. fur those who 
make their own aa it in a good plan 
to employ a professional once in a while, 
the beat obtainable and then rip up the 
worn out waist and keep it for « pattern 
There are little modern changes such ar 
slortening the shoulder seam, that make a 
great difference in comfort. (ue could 
hardly stoop to put on an overshoe in a 
dress of five or ait years ago, thoagh oon 





ented lady writers senda us this sweet poem, 
which we publish with great pleasnre 
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| better than 
| the weight. 


° which the wac 


sidered an easy fit, beoanse the long 
shoulder seam pinioned the arm, There 
in a growing tendency to consult comfort 


and physiological law #o that the latest 


| ways of doing things are well worth know 


by those who care litte for 
Ihe sewing machine will do 


ing, even 
fashion 


| almost everything, bat it iv fonnd that the 


bias breadtha of a cashmere skirt, for in 
stanoe, hang better if run Ly hand 
The redingote baa se much to recom 
mend it that it is more worn than any 
other atyle, even silk dresses for home 
and evening wear are so marie, and @ sank, 
tied on one aide, in added if desired When 
basques are preferred they are quite long, 
to make up for the abwent overskirt , and a 
| deep, seant fonnoe on the underskirt ia 
eatings, as it adds little to 
‘he bias fold and thick cord 
that edges the redingote in used as a head 
ing for the flounce, forming a simple and 
eleyant trimming, There is a new way of 
worktoy the large lbutton-boles they are 
hound with a narrow bias strip of the 
dress material, not worked with batton 
hole atitel It looks very heat Only two 
or three are needed for a redingote. The 
buttons below the waist are set on simply 
for ornament 
| Some people always take ap the fag end 
of a fashion making ite exit. Nothing ts 
more conspiouous just now than the evtra 
vagantly }onflant style that prevailed not 


long ago Itis ine cusable to be behind 
the times ino soch matters When an 
abeord fashion haw got ite yg by all 
means apeed it out of sieht Many are 


leaving off hoopa because they can make a 
| better appearance without The very 
nicest way of securing warmth without 
weight, is to weer a down wadded petts 
coat. VTeople in the country can some 
| make for themselves this luxory 

without the great expense which i« the 





| weneral ob jection 


Mutts of the same material ae tho jacket, 
| velvet or beaver, are very mach worn this 
winter ‘They are oasily made at home, if 

| there in «a well made one to copy from 
|The ontaide ‘eos, and the inner one to 
laine ia tacked, and the silk 

lining, are all out exactly alike, straight 
oblong pieces Some thick cord where 
the alk lining meets the velvet, and some 
good strong elastic are all that ix neede:|, 
anless the mof ie trimmed with fur to 

| matoh the facket, 

A kind of veils, called beantifiers, because 
| they are a becoming, are fn favor at pre 
| went, white with black spots, and for the 
sani reason, obenille. worked raches, which 
oan be bonght for tt cents arnche. These 
are worn inside the ploating at the neck 
with which dresses are generally made 


*| Coffs of navy blue Chambery are among 


and dreasy ladies who have 
Nn ’ f for colors, are seen sporting 
pocket handkerchiefs of oriental richness, 
gorgeensly and deeply embroidered, with 
little bit of white cambric in the 


| the noveltias 
1 


sully a 
tre 
A very desirable article for winter com 
(fort, and one mach ased by ladies this 


weason, is @ pair of leggings sach as are 
worn by chthtren Made of cloth or vel 
vet, with linen of fleecy lining, nicely 
titted and lattomed down over the shoe 
| top. with elartic ander the instep, they are 
' a complete protection from cold and wet 
The price, on Cheatnont street, is from five 
to ten dollars, according to length A 
skilful band conld make them at howe, 
with a good pettern, for the neat fit i all 
W ate tproof cloth might be 
need, bnt it gets shabby sooner than cloth 
ot velvet ™ os 
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THE BIBLE: 
Wlustrated by Oriental Usages. 


NY MES. FANNIE K. PRUDGE. 


Se, 406 BEDS, 

** Bring bim ap to me in the bed, that | 
may slay him,” was the reynisition of Kin 
aul,on receiving Michal » message thro 
bis servants, that David was sick, and 
therefore nnable to rnewer bia summons, 

‘Bring him ap in the bed" sounds 

strangely enough to us but it must be 
remembered that the beds commonly ased 
in the Mant, then as now, were merely two 
padded quilta one dout led for a mattress, 
and the other pat on single for a covering 
No more convenient mode of tranaportin 
a wick person could in those days be found, 
than to wrap hin in bia bed, and bear him 
away, without even the fatigne attendant 
ona change of couches  lndeed, this in 
the ordinary way all over the East, of con 
veying the «ick from one place to another, 
whenevor circiistances require removal 
and none who are at all familiar with 
Oriental life, will fail to reeall instances of 
nooing the sick, the feeble and the aged, 
thus transported from point te point. ‘This 
serves too, to e plain how it happened that 
the «ick were so often brought to our Lord 
in their beds to be healed, and how one 
who had been just restored, might © arixe, 
take up hia bed,” and return to his bonne, 
In moet partsof the bast, chairs are utter 
ly anknown, or where introduced by for 
signers, are little prived by the nativen 
An a substitute, duvns, divans, or sofas 
are in general nee; and upon these, 
Orientala ait or recline by day, and very 
many sleep at night, while almont ail take 
the nanal afternoon siesta apon them. Tuis 
duos or divan is a portion of the room 
raised considerably above the tloor of the 
rest of the apartment, and cover d often 
with the costliest carpets, upon which are 
spread, in surumer, fine, soft matting, and 
always Inaurions cosbions, with bolsters 
and pillows for leaning: against and prop 
ping the elbows, The corner leing the 
easiest, in regarded as the post of honor 
the most voliptnous, indalying station, 
and for that reason assigned to the por 
sopages of highest rank Hence the alla 
sion, in Amow ii, iv, to the effeminate, 
welfindulgent Teraelites, of whom the 
srophet saya ‘'So shall the children 4f 
Seems be taken ont, that dwe!! in Samaria, 
in the oorner of a bed. 
repose and for the sick, the cotton quilts 
before spoken of, are spread upon the 
carpeted and cushioned divan, making a 
bed by no means contemptible, even with 
our preconceived ideas of “snowy bed 
with ite dainty rnvies and delicate 
ombroweries These divan bed) serve to 
explain the veal position of Jacob, when 
Joseph bringing in his two sons, the dying 
patriarch “‘atrongthened himself and sat 
npon the bed,’ or divan, and whon the 
bleasingy bad all been pronounced, he 
* gathered up his feet inte the bed 
drew thei apward on the divan, 

To the same sort of bed the royal 
Pealmist may bave allnded in Is. wi : 
where ho says, figuratively ‘I make my 
bed to awim, I water my couch with my 
tears, thos in the abandon of grief, wet 
ting with his tears, first the mattress apon 
which he reclined, while they ran over 
upon other portions of the divan, Such 
an onderstanding of Oriental beds may 
serve also to explain the passage in Father 
vii 5, where Haman i first portrayed as 
standing up ‘“‘to make reqnest for his 
life, and snbwequently as ‘fallen 
upon the bed whereon Esther was.” 
This was anqnestionably the divan apon 
which (Joeen Esther sat or reclined, in 
**the place of the banqnet of wine, to 
which she had invited Haman with her 
roval spoure, and not Ly any means what 
an occidental reader would anderstand by 
a * bed.” 

It was doubtless on snch a bed that hing 
Saul slept in his expedition against David, 


linen, 


| when the latter forebore to pot forth his 


** band againat the lord's anointed,” but 
bore away the «pear and cruse of water, 
as the tokens that were to convinee hia 
regal foe, how completely be had been in 
the power of the man be was plotting to 
destroy. |. Sam. rxvi. ¢. 

The words (translated in our version 
**boleter,” mean rather, “at his bead 
and at even a mach later period than 
the days of Saul, the nse of such articles 
was regarded as too effeminate for a man, 
especially a military chieftain in the feld, 
at the bead of his army, to indulge in. Sir 
Walter Soott, in a note to his “ Lady of 
the Lake, relates that Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Lochiel, when past seventy, being sur 
prised by night, on a hanting-erpedition, 
** wrapped his plaid about his stardy form, 
and lay down contentedly apon the snow.’ 
Saddenly, however, the wrath of the old 
chieftain was aroused, by seeing bis grand- 
son bad rolled a large anow-ball and form- 
ed thereof an imprompta pillow. hiock- 

the frozen pillow from under the bead 
it supported, the ancient lord exclaimed 
* Ont apos thee Art thou so «ferminate 
as to need a pillow ’ 

But thoaugh divans are the onlinary beds 
of the East, they are by no means the 
only ones: nor are ali divans as simply 
furnished as those described above In 
Prov. vii. 16, the base woman is deii- 


neated as boasting of the ‘ brocade” and | 


decked” ber bed: and in Evek. tii. |, 
as sewing ** pillows to all arm-boles,” and 
embroidering * tuxarions cushions for all 
elbows”.—:. «. pillows and cushions soft 
and flexible enough to suit all leaning 
arms not carried about the person, as the 
words seem toimply. Of those descrip- 
tions, one ts constantly reminde! in the 
Rast, by the varied form and sire of the 
numberieas and laid 
aboat a nobleman's divan. with- 
in the precincts of their laxarioes harema 
Baron du Tott speaks of « divan-bed upon 
which be was invite! to seep, com 
of *‘ fifteen mattroases of quilted cotton, 
| placed one apon avother, and covered by 





Por the night « | 


« sheet of indian linen sewed om the 
ast mattress, with « counterpane of green 


eatin adorned with gold embroki ered in em- | 


bomsed work, Two large pillows of crim 
gon satin, covered with the like embroi- 
dery, in which was co want of gold or 
spangies, were supported by two sofa 
cushions ‘“‘bronght near to serve for a 
beck, bat there was neither bedstead nor 
curtains.” \ery eamptoous to look at, no 
doubt, bat scores of times while in the 
East, Lhave turned from these gorgeous 
piles of jewelled cashionps, upon which 

‘noeesy liee the bead”--crown of po 
erown-—-te long for our own simple pil- 
lows encased in soft, cool linen, and sheets 
free and fragrant from the laundry, 
though guiltiess of ewbroidery and seed 
pearls, Where this very elaborate display 
of cashions and mattrennes is made for the 
uight, the larger proportion are removed 
during the day, leaving only snch as are 
required for sitting or reclining upon the 
divan, while the cocupants are engaged in 
their ordinary avocations. Lp every palace 
or house of note, there is what is called 
** the bed. room” — nota weeping apartment, 
| but @ specious repository or store-room 
for the Lestowal of supertinous mattresses, 
cushions, and bedding in general. In such 
a bed-room “in the house of the Lord,” 
awong its piles of wares, the infant Joash 
aod his curse might well be hidden, for 
even so longa period as «ix years, under 
the fostering care of the Iligh Priest Je- 
hoiada and bis faithfal wife, though aach 
a course would be scarcely possible in an 
ordinary sleeping apartment. 

He lsteads proper are not, however, 
wholly unknown ip the East, though some- 
what pecaliar in construction. They oon- 
aint of merely a platform raised by posts, 
two or three feet abuve the ground — in 
other words of low stools, some nix feet 
long, by two or three broad. ‘Tbe material, 
ordinanly wood, varies according to the 
wealth and taste of theowner -being some- 


=a nor wife nor children 
| shall not go. 
** Therefore, because be is childless: 
| ought be to revenge me the loss of my 
leeatiful mare ?’ 

"Ob, this besatifal mare!’ cried 
| several shrill voices at once, ‘ob, you 
ought to be revemged for its loas, since 
| you loved it more than us or ohil- 
| drem, and simce you lost your head when 
yon lost your horse.’ 

*** Will you bold your tongues, dogs 
of wives, and let me have my a gr’ 

*** Go, go, then,’ shrieked women iu 
& chorus, ‘and I hope the lica will claw 
you well for it!’ 

“The sound of half a doven heavy 
blows followed this charitable wish, and it 
appeared that the correction was more 


bat you 


the injared hasband sppeared with a gan 
in one band, and a big stick in the other.” 

On the evening of July ~, init, Gerard 
met bis first lion. Bon-Aziz aud another 
Arab had accompanied him, but they were 
merely spectators of Gerard's nA. 
The far-echoing roars of the lion proceed- 
ed from « dense thicket. In front of this 
thicket the intrepid banter stood alone, 
awaiting ee ee of the animal. 
One leaden 1 against a foe that had 
the strength of forty men in bis single 
arm! The match very unequal. 
The thunderous, solemn roars filled the 
air. The ponderous steps of the lion came 
towar! the opening before the thicket. 
Ilis head, with its enormous mane, emerged 
from the foliage. He gazed with amare- 
ment upon the man who dared to face him. 

If the gun missed fire—if the man fail- 











ed to pierce either the beart or the brain of 
the huge beast, his doom was sealed. 
Gerard aime for the lion's brain. After 
the shot was fired, the smoke bid the beast 
from view. Jben sounded a terrible roar 
of pein. The amoke cleared away, and 
the monarch of the forest lay dead apon 


times ivory, as the “ivory beds” of Amos | the groand. 


ch. vi. 11. ; sometimes iron, an the huge 
stractnre that sapported the weight of the 
wiant Og Dent. i, 11; amd vocasionally 
of more costly metals, like * the be ts (or 
oouches) of gold and silver in use at the 
lersian coart, inthe days of (Jaeen Esther. 
Pet. a3 Alexander fonud the coffin of 
the great Cyrus deposited on as golden 
Ledvtead; and the use of such bedsteads 
was one of the perjaisites of royalty 
awong the Parthian ralers of Persia, Both 
Herodotue and lnodoruas Siculus mention 
** beds of silver and gold’ fonnd in the tem - 
ples, whilst Livy and St. Augustine speak of 
the ** beds of gold an! brass, brought by 
the iomans from Ania, after their con.) nents 
in the Fast. So metal bedsteads are not, 
alter all, a modern invention: and oid 
hing Solomon was right, ** There is po 
; new thing under the sun 


—_—— 


‘Biographical Sketches. 


GERARD, THE LION-SLAYER. 


BY MAURICE F. EGAN 
| Jules Gerard, who well deserved the 
lopithet, °° Lion-slayer,” with which bis 
jnameo ia siways mentioned, was born at 
} 1 igpan, France, in the year Yolo, lven 
| in Lin bowheod, he showed «a decided incli- 
| nation toward a lifeof warfare He want 
| ed to be w soldier, bat hia parents oppoved 
his wieh, °° When a taste for a profession 
is strongly marked, he eays, * there ia no 
j alternative, the boy becomes eminent in 
thet career or none lor a time Gerard 
followed the path pointed oat by his pa- 
| rons; at last, however, be gained his 
point. In ists he joimed the French army 
lin Algeria as « volunteer 
| His regiment was stationed at Bone. As 
| the Aral« aronnd this place had submitted 
| to Drench authority, the soldiers had little 
tu do but kill time + process which gave 
them more trouble tuan the killing of more 
tangible adversaries. (ierard’s tempera- 
ment was active and restioss, Having 
slaughtered iach of the ssuall game that 
abounded in the vicinity, he sighed for a 
foe more worthy of bin lead. He eagerly 
stepped forward to voluntcer to serve at 
Guelme, an aivanced poat in the north. 
Here hia bravery and coolness made bin 
conspicnons. He enjoye! the honor of 
being twice mentioned in the milttary des 
patobes 
| After war, ayain came peace, which to 
Gerard weant enforced idleness and ennai. 
News reached him that an enormons lion 
was decimating the herds of the Arabs 
around Archiona. Not only cattle became 
the victims of this king of beasta, but men 
were torn to pieces, and many horrible 
tales were related by those whose relatives 
had perisbed beneath the claws of the 
monster. 

The Arabs are fatalistsa. When any event, 
either unfortunate or fortunate, occurs to 
an Arab, he marmurs “ wee/on!,” it was 
written, aud submits to bis fate. He 
wonld rather let the lion take all he pos- 


This is not trne of all the Araba, bunt it was 
of those among whom Gerard was so- 
journing. 

lhe brave Frenehman heard the com. 
plaints of the Arabs, and resolved to rid 
the land of the devouring pest. 


derision. 


seemed indeed an unequal match for the 
peerless rover of the plain and forest. 


jeers of the Arabs. ‘* My heart leaped 
with joy,” he says in his narrative, ** at 


Seignor, the terrur of the country, might 
bite the dust ander the bal! of a * Christian 
| dog,’ and | enjoyed in anticipation the 
triumph of the feeble over the strong, and 
| the power that would turn the Arab scorn 
and hatred into love and admiration.” 
Gerard made his p ma for his 
peruous andertaking, and having obtained 
permission of the ofticer in command, be 
set out to hunt the lion. 
While on this expedition be learned 
much about the manners and castoms of 





After this exploit Gerard became a sort 
of demi-god among the Arabs, who sur- 
named him hatel-Siond, the lion-killer. 

Hin services |ecame in general request in 
all parta of Algeria. Lion after lion fell 
before his bullets. His reputation as a 
mighty hanter spread far and wide, and 
his persevering eflorts saved the life and 


indolent or cowardly to face the ] 


efficacious than words, for in a moment | 


property of many an Arab who was too | 


made the colonel so poor that be had to 
| seek refuge in the aimsbonse. An infari 
| sted Smoot is something terrible to en- 
| counter. Let the Alabame editor beware 
leat be stirs one ap. 

—Osn New Years night Chabb came 
home very late, and when be went up- 
| stairs bis wife and children were in bed 
asleep. He undressed as softly ax be conid 
| and then, as he felt thirsty, he thought he 
| would get a drink of water. Fortunately 


| be sew « gobletfal standing on the waab 
stand, ced there for him, evidently, by 
Mrs. Chabb. He seized it and drank the 


| Hquid in two or three bh pan ees just as 
| he was draining the soblet gagged, drop- 
ped the glass to the floor where it was shiver. 
| ed to atoma, while he ejected something 
| from bis mouth. Ile was certain that alive 
animal of some kind bad been in the 
| water, and that be had nearly swallowed 
lit. ‘This theory was confirmed when he 
saw the object which be spit out go bound- 
ing over the floor. He pursued it, kick- 
ing a couple of chairs over while no, 
| and at last he pat his foot on it and 
it. Of course Mrs. Chabb was wide awake 
| by this time and scared nearly to death, 
and the baby was screaming at the top of 
its lungs. ny Obubb got ont of bed and 
| tarned up the gas, and said : 
| “*Mr. Chubb, what in the name of com- 
mon sense is the matter ?" 
| ** It's a mouse, Louisa !" shouted Uhubb, 
in an excited manner. ‘It's a mouse in the 
jet. I nearly swallered it, bat I spit 
t ont, and now I've got my foot on it. 
| Get a stick and kill it quick!" 
| Mrs. Chabb was at first disposed to jump 
“on a obair and scream, for, like all wo- 
men, she feared a mouse mach more than 
she did a tiger. Hat at (‘habb's solicita- 
tion she got the broom and prepared to de- 
moliah the mouse when Chabb lifted his 
| foot. He drew back, and she aimed a 
| fearfal blow at the object, and missed it. 
| Then, as it did not move, she took a good 
{look at it. Then she threw down the 
broom, and after casting a look of scorn 
' at Chubb, she said 
| **Come to bed, you old fool: that's not 
a mouse.” 

**What d'you mean ?” 

** Why, you simpleton, that’s the baby's 
| India-rnbber bottle-top that I pat in th 
| goblet to keep it sweet! You ought to 

be ash 1 of y If carrying on in 
| this at one o'clock in the morn- 














himself, In his native land be was kindly 
received, eapevially by the Duc 1) Aumale. 

In spite of Jules (ierard’s constant and 
— warfare with the lion, he appeared 
always to feel a certain regard for the 
wiajestic beast. This regard or sympathy, 
though creditable to the wan, seems to have 
become rather too Quixotic. No snares— 
no ambushes for Jules Gerard. He speaks 
of these with unmitigated scorn. He must 
meet his enemy face to face or not at all 
his skill and trusty rifle against the claws 
and teeth of the lion. He would take no 
advantage; the duel must be fair. 

The most danyerous encounter he ever 


experienced took place in the autamn of 


‘15, The Arabs of the tribe of Meiza sent 
for bim, praying that he would deliver 
them from the presence of an old black 
lion. Gerard obeyed the snmmons. About 
eleven ooclock at night he saw the lion 
within ten paces of him. ‘* The animal 
halted,” says (ierard, ** with his face to- 
ward we, growling with a heavy, harsh 
sound, and looking at me with a very 
wioked eye. I was all ready for his coming, 
and the moon was shining brightly, so that 
we had scarcely laid eyes on each other 
before a ball strack him directly in the 
forehead. ‘The lion sprang at me with a 








roar as my gun exploded. 1 felt a sudden 
shock at my shoulder, his breast struck 
the stone before me, and before I could 
fire my second barrel or do anything to 
wave myself, | was hurled to the ground. 
I found myself lying on my side, with my 
legs pinned fast by the rook that had rolled 
on me, while the lion, stamped by the 
blow, lay so near me that I could not use 
my gun. I seized my poniard, and strack 
the anima! a heavy |:low in the temple. He 
immediately rove to his feet, and without 
seeing me, walked over my body, reeling 


like a drunken man, and took refnge in | 


the wood, carrying with him two inches of 
the blade of my dagger.” 

Gerard escaped with a few bruises from 
thia terrible pusition—anu escape which he 
well calls providential. 


MEMORY. 


lhey live again, those happy hours, 
The time of truth and buoyan: y ; 
They bloom again, Htc’s withered flowers, 
Kevived i Ey oe memory. 
They live! y barted dariinue rise 
From out their loug and solemn sloop, 
And star-like tn Mfe's darkened «kie« 
A gentle radiance ever keep, 
0 memory, kind memory ! 


And when my sands of life are ron, 
And here ho more my form they #., 
May I retarn, at least to om, 
On cadiant wings of memory, 





}messed than attack the animal himself, | 


thought that this all-powerful 
= “6 Ae ~ gee | been haunted by a dark and dismal dread 


Hac, tomy unforgetion home, 
Back to one loved and loving heart 
If thas I only bone to come, 
K’en now Tm ready te depart, 
U memory), kind menor) ‘ 


—_ 


OBSERVATIONS. 


BY MAX ADELER. 


The Arabs | 
heard of bis determination in seorn and ; 
His frame was slight and deli- | 
cate, and judging from his exterior, he | Which is very exultant over the fact, that 


We are informed by an English paper, 


**an antiqaary, after a long and painful 
examination of old documenta, has dis. 


(serard listened unmoved to the taunts and | covered that the name of Chaucer's mother 


was Agnes.” It is probable that no tongue 
will ever be able to tell what a load this 
takes of of our mind. For yoars we have 


that it would turn out that Chaucer's 


| motber's name was Mary Jane. It broode.! 


over us like a nightmare; it bannted us 
like s goblin. We would wake ap at night 
and feel the cold chills ran down our back 





as we meditated apon the anatterabie bor- 
ror which attended the possibility of the 
discovery that that womans name was 


Mary Jane. We felt that if it should be 
found that she 





that nomadic race, the Arab. He ined 
for a time in one of their encampments. 
| He relates a carious scene which occurred 
im the tent of Bon-Aviz, the Arab whose 





oat 
his gun from its cover in his tent, seated 


of the tent reserved for 











place where we were ted, and befo 
the hbasband conld prehend the 
of this act, so contrary Arab ideas of 


f 





runs @ great When we were on the 
agg with Colonel Jones, the colonel 
same offer, and bound himself 





Sas 


. | became 


| ing.” 
' "Then Chabb turned in. 
| will drink at the pump. 
! Basby of Trenton, celebrated his 
'**iron wedding’ one day last week, and he 
| invited about one handred and twenty 
guests to the wedding. Of course each 
| Persou felt compelled to bring a present 
| of some kind, and each one did. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith came, they handed 
Basby a pair of flatirons. When Mr. and 
| Mrs. Jones arrived, they also had a pair of 
flatirons. All hands laughed at the coinci- 
dence. And there was even greater mer- 
| riment when the Browns arrived with two 
| pairs of flatirons, But when Mr. and Mrs 
Robinson came in with another pair of 
| fatirons the laughter became porfectly 
convulsive. There was, however, some- 
thing less amusing abont it when the 
| Thompsons arrived with four tlatirons 
| wrapped in brown paper. And Busby’s 
| face actaally looked grave when the three 
| Johnson girls were nsbored intu the par- 
| lor carrying a flatiron apiece. Each one 
of the succeeding sixty guests brought flat- 
| irons, and there was no break in ths con- 
tinuity until old Mr. Carry arrived from 
| Philadelphia, with a castiron cow-bell. 
Now liasby Las no earthly ase for a cow- 
| bell, and at any other time be wonld have 
j treated such a present with scorn. Bat 
| now he was actually gratefal to Mr. (‘arry, 
and he was about to embrace him, when 
the Walsinghams came in with the new 
kind of uble-pointed flatirons with 
| wooden handles. And all the rest of the 
| guests brought the same articles excopting 
ft. Rugby, and he had with him a patent 
stand for bolding flatirons. Busby got 
| madder and madder every minute, and by 
| the time the company had all arrrived, he 
| was nearly insane with rage; and he went 
up to bed, leaving his wife to entertain the 
| guests. In the morning they counted ap 
j the spoils, and found that they had two 
hundred and thirteen ‘latirons, one stand, 
aud a cow-bell. And now the Busbys have 
eat the Smiths, and Browns, and John- 
' sons, and Thompsons and the rest en- 
! tirely, for they are convinced that there 
| was a preconcerted design to play a trick 
upon them. The fact, however, is, that 
the hardware store in the had an 
overstock of flatirons, and sold them at an 
j absurdly low figure, and Busby’s guests 
| unanimously went for the cheapest thing 
they could ind, as people always do on 
such occasions. Busby thinks he will not 
| Celebrate his ‘ silver wedding.” 
| They had a chicken show at Mancy a 
| short time ago, and when the Lirds were 
; all arranged in their cages around the hall, 
| the committee proceeded to open the exhi- 
| bition with formal ceremonies. ‘The chair- 
| man, Mr. Moody, had prepared a long and 
| very learned speech ; but jast as he began 
| to read it, a black Poland rovuster close to 
| the stage uttered a joad and defiant crow. 
| There were about two hundred roosters in 
| the hell, and every one of them instantly 
| began to crow in the most vociferous 
| manuer, and the noise excited the hens so 
| much that they all cackled as loudly as 
| they could. Of course the speaker's voice 
| could not be heard, and he came to a dead 
balt while the audience laughed. After 
| waiting for ten minutes, silence was again 
obtained, and Mr. Moody Legan a second 
time. Aa soon as bo had uttered the 
| words, ** La.lies and gentlemen,” the Po- 
| land rooster, which seemed to have a 
gradge against Mr. Moody, emitted another 
most preposterous crow, and all the other 
| fowls in the room instantly joined in the 
deafening chorus. The audience giggled, 
and Moody grew red in the face with 
| passion. Bat when the noise subsided he 
| Went at it egain, and got as far as ‘‘ Ladies 


After this be 











) and gentlemen, the domestic barn-yard 
| fowl affords a sabject of the bi in- 
. terest to the—" when the Poland rooster 


by roars of laughter from 
the audience, and more terrific clatter from 
the fowls. The exhibition was then opened 


further ceremony, and Moody's 
the 
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7 THE FIRST SORROW 


ot ng vvet i amd p ol 
A the «4b eal! anehaded*: 
t aun shioee oF ve 
lite bght » dimmed a » 
i-uMM i av 
V ut ten! ¢ elroy 
Wecmortr is t i 
— ka 
wiee th ®. » 
} tt m wi ’ * 
mn ave a. 


' “ios P OAY # Getele RR 
\ -eterday the eommer bree ¢ 
Went enft etnging throach the gewere 
Sow.’ Moaane amoty the 
Aad i ehh cae |t paseo 


ine 


Al the Sowers were tair to em 
Sweet ip oder, rich im color, 
Now Chey see wot fair to me 
All tacir brightness has row isles 
«rimaon rose-bods for my hatr, 
I had gathered (9 the morntp 
Now they le and wither there, 
How | eurivk trom euch ateruiog 


hav yved the wiat birds @o ; 

Matled with joy each | ithe hew oom 
4 stcoed them fitting to and iro, 

All the lows aad pheasant sc uamer, 
Still they sung I know fail well, 

Mut the 'r songs bave all grown cr 
“very ope is Uke a kame, 

And they only make we Weary, 


Yesterday | eang and amilea, 

As { sanab'te ne'er departed 
Just a revert), carclome child; 

Now a woman hea, y-hearted 
As | ant, #0 free from care, 

Wite gay Diossome all aroun | m , 
Came 6 whisper through the ar, 

re plog onwend tf) tt fomnd mee, 


* tic te Gena, Aud tha! was al! 
Simple words and quik kl) spokes 
Ah’ trese simple words tha’ fall 
On poor hearts, and they are Proket 
reath ! ob, mystury profound | 
In the world before me lying, 
ell of life, and light, and sound, 
There was not a bint of dytag 


hath‘ and still a things guen, 
Nothing changed for my ‘ereavin.. 
Oh the ertel morning su: 
That could shine above my gris toc! 
Aaa tt yoeterday 1 eto 
Look ng oer the green hills youd 
‘eoming tte se great s good 
Vas | yesterday, 1 wonder? 
oom the nights so calm and tair! 
Oh the moruinge brightly glowing 
Sial! Lever learn to bear 
All their comme and their going 7? 
must wurney uy by day, 
(Wer the bills and through the nu 
Worn and waary ty the way, 
Tires of sunshine, tired of shatows, 


4 les, 


tot b eolwce mae walla, 
That 1 journey toward the seepin 
Vere o'er tired eves tice ehall fall 
Far too close tor aby weep ty 
Weary bande shall folded le 
lo resume thir borden never 
in thet blessed by and by 
shal) rest and reet foreve 
K. s. 


DAVY CROCKETT 
ON THE TRACK; 


The Cave of the Counterfeiters. 


BY FKANK CARROLL, 


auinon of “THER HEIR OF GLEND ALD,’ 
“ SOHN PASSMORE'S PLOT,” FT. 





CHAPTER I\ 
N FUL PicntT, 

Mayyie Campbell, after a yay parting 
with ber fnenda, the Wilsons, at their 
gate, had tripped lightly homeward. She 
uad refnsed their proffered escort, langh- 
ingly assuring them that she feared neither 
wild Leasts nor hobgoblins. 

‘“‘If there wore any young men left in 
the party,” she said, *‘then | would be 
pervous and timid enongb. But as long 
as all the gentlemen have branched off 
elsewhere with their girls, and there is no 
hope left for me, I may as well act bravely, 
as ap old maid should.” 

“If Kob Gordon wore hore, then I sup- 

you would be dreadfully frightened.” 

** Wouldn't I, thoagh! I woald bug up 
to Rob as though I saw a ghost in every 
bush. But as long as he bas played me 
false, I will declare defiance to all men and 
all goblins. Good-night;’ and with a gay 
laugh she stepped lightly on, with a 
that would soon bring ber home. 

Little did she dream how far away lay 
that home, or through what danger and 
distress it would be bhe de- 
soended the slight decline to where the 
brook crossed road, and setting one 
foot at the water's edge, sprang lightly 
across the stream. 

She had not taken two steps beyond, 
however, before she was radely sto by 
an arm thrown round her waist, while a fa- 
miliar voice sounded close to her ear. 

‘* Stop here a winit, my sweetheart May- 
wie, I want to have a bit of talk with you.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” she indig- 
nantly cried. ‘ Unhand me this moment. 

= No. no, my bird,” was the answer. 
‘*IT can't afford to open the cage door so 
soon after catching wy mocking-bird.” 

With a guick, powerful motion, she 
sought to break from his grasp, but he 
held her with the strength of a giant. She 
was active and vigorous, lat her force was 
as that of a child in the embrace thai now 
ueld her. 

** You'd better be quiet, Maggie. I| ain't 
ready to part with you yet. I'd like you 
to go a bit with me a. 

Her only reply was a renewed struggle 
to escape, and an attempted screauw, which 
was radely repressed by hix hand. He 
beld a handkerchief, which was firmiy 
forced against ber lips and balf into her 
mouth, sv that it was uaposaible for ber to 
give au alarm. 

‘That game won't do, my dear. I ain't 
been to all this trouble to caich you for to 
let you go so easy. I don't want to bart 
you, bat you must go a bit with me, and 
you'd best go quiet.’ 

It waa impossible for her to speak the 
stinging answer that rose to her lips, so 
tightiy was ber mouth compressed. 

**Bay youll keep quiet, and I'll net gag 
you,” said: “but I can't have you 
screeching and disturbing the whole nei.b- 
borbood.’ 

He released ber wouth t» give her a 
chance to answer. 

She did so by giving vent to a lond 
acream, at the same time striking him vio- 
lently in the face, and renewing ber eflort 
to escape. 
With a loud curse, he now dexterously 
twisted the handkerchief over ber mouth, 
ying it behind ber bead with a tightness 

almost prevented her breathing, and 
dered it impossible for her to give vent 
toascund. A moment wore and he was 
deegeing ber down the f the st 
earing she knew not what, fall of Lor- 
ror, dread, apger, and other conilict.ng 
feelings, she struggled with all her strenyth 
encircling arms. 








to break from his 
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onee 
impress the muddy border with his foot. 
mark. 

After parsning this course « short «lis 
tance, be left the water et « point where 
aome scaticred stones afforded bim a path 
into the fielda, that would take no im. 
pression from his trea! In doing so, he 
caught with one hand « boagh that ex. 
ten over his bead, so as to ansist his 
| spring from the water. By this action he 
| Unwittingly made the mark by which his 
| parsuers were enabled to trace bia pro- 
| Kreaa, 
| Ina few moments be bad crossed the 

fiel! to where a borse stood tied to a tree 
| at the roadside, saddled and bridied as if 
| previonsly prepared for thia fight. 

It still wanted some time of daybreak, 

j bat the east was growing gray with the 
| light of the advancing dawn, and the dim 
| glow of the olear, star-lit skies, height- 
eved by the gleam in the east, had enable:| 

| the villain to see the general features of 
his course. In the distance the horse ap- 

| peared to the unhappy maiden like some 
immense monster, to which she was being 

borne for ber destruction. Bat as they 

approached, the vast proportions iven it 

by the dim light d wo yt: il 

neig! told the character of the creature be 
| fore them. : 
| “Now, young lady,” said her abductor, 
|in a voice which she bad already recog- 





twice to make a false ste), and | 


nized a» that of her wou! d-be lover, *‘ as I | 


' see you don't caicniate to be quiet, and are 
| going to give me all the worriment you 

kin, I'll jest take the liberty to put a bit of 
| twine round yoar wrists. I don’t intend 
to hurt yon, but you've got to go with me, 
| and as you won't go easy, you've got to go 
| Uneasy.” 
| The poor girl made as strenuous efforts 
to prevent this as sabe had already made to 
achieve her liberty, buat equally in vain. 
In a moment the eskilfal villain had tied 
her hands behind her so firmly as to ren 
der her utterly helpless. Her mouth was 
still so closely enveloped in its bandage 
that she could utter no sound, and her 
heart beat with agony as she realized how 
utterly she was in the power of this man, 
whom she feared as much as she now bated 
him. 

He was ecarcely a minute in untying the 





| ing himaelf behind her, and clasping ber 
with one hand round the waist, while with 
the other he grasped the bridle, he strack 
the horse a vigorous |Llow with his foot, 
and the powerfal aniuial started on a quick 
run down the road, heeding little the 
double load which he carried. 

By the time the rim of the rising sun 
was peeping over the horison, they were 
several miles distant from their jlace of 
starting, and the horse still went with a 
st ady, quick pace that rapidly left the dis- 
tanve ind them. 

‘They passed one or two houses, at a 
short distance from the road, but the in- 
mates were not yot astir, and the unbappy 
captive looked in vain for the succor for 
which she hoped and prayed. 

They now entered a long jiece of forent- 
land, through which the road passed, and 
for several miles of the new day they were 
surrounded only with xray trunks ani 


of the birds, whose matin song was in fall 
choraa, of an occasional syuirrel that 
looked down from hia lofty perch, and of 


at the wood-side, gazing with large ax- 
tonished eyes at the strange vision, then 


the lonely arches of the wood. 

The » 
horse had been ridden, told rapidly on its 
strength, and its driver was forced to lot 
it go more slowly through the latter por- 
tion of the woods, to save its wind for the 
barst he might need to make in the vpen 
road beyond. 

For the last mile, indeed, the animal 
was allowed to walk. The villain felt so 
sure that his precautions would Latte par- 
suit until pursuit would be useless, that he 
fult easy in this slow pace. Little dil he 
dream that bis trail was already found, 


his track. 


said to his captive. 
chance to take my word in an honest way, 


you bad. You turned your back on me, 
and went for a feller that ain't worth my 
shoe-string. If you thouyht I were a-going 
to stand t, you barked up the wrong 


put of and on to suit a wench s fancy. I 


the top hold now, and well see if 
there ain't a wrinkle in Rob Gordon's 
nose.” 


hia intentions than be Lad before suffered 
to appear, he took an unfair advantage of 
his captive, in not yiving her an opportu- 
nity to reply. Yet, despite the misery and 
fear that posses 


name which he had let fall, either in- 


curity. 

He probably thought there was no dan- 
ger of his captive escaping to reveal the 
fact that the assamed Ick Brown was 
really named Tom (iillespie, or to reveal 
other and more important facts which 
would soon come to her knowledge. 

lhe forest borders were now passed, and 
before them lay a clearing of about three 
miles in extent, Farm-houses were visible 
here «#t intervals of about « wile apart, and 
in the neighboring Gelds negroes could be 
seen busily at work. 


out with renewed vigor. 
li ld his captive ip such a manner as to 


any one not closely observing—and as he 
approached the nearest house, struck the 
borse sharply with his |cot, causing Lim to 
bound forward in a swift run. 

The proprictur was loanging on the 
—- of bis house, which lay some Lun- 

red feet back, and one or two negroes 
were working in the grounds close beside 
the 


animal thundered up. 
exclamation one of them ran back and 
apoke to his master. 


hand above bis eyes. 
The fugitive heard a load bat indistin- 
uishable call, for Le was already past the 
use, and then observed some rapid move- 
ments, as if an intention of pursuing him 
was entertained. [Le prisoner kept ber 
eyes directed hopefully backward, though 
her hope died ont as the distance increased 
and no evidence of any further movement 
was observed. 
The distance from the place appeared 
to be a full mile, when she saw, with glad- 
dened heart, two mounted men ride from 


Her captor caught the m in her 
backward-turned eye, and i back, 
caught the sight which had her 


gaze. 
With a wuttered curse Le again applied 





horse and in lifting her to the saddle. Mount- | 


a wandering deer that paused a moment 


turped aud fled with greater speed through 





| 


green loaves, with no life visible save that | hoofs. 


| 





| 
| 


and that untiring pursuers were keen upon | pursuers. 


‘*T ain t a-going to do you no harm,” be | an unexpected manner. 
““T give you every | in his horse be brought him to a fall stop 


that I had took a fancy to you, and wanted | road, swept baro here by the rains, thongh 


| 
| 


treo. Tom Gillespie ain't the wan to be a long, slender switch that lay on the 


ain't wanting to buri you, gal—-but I've | the vicinity, 





In this speech, which revealed more of keon, unlooked-for stroke, leaped wildly 





| 


her whole nature, she | the stern grasp which #o long had held 
was suiliciently on the alert to catch the her, delated within herself thoughts of 


advertently, or in the carelessness of se- her anpleasant ride to leave her any hope 


| of freab and boldly-ridden steeds. 


his heels to the side of his horse, saying, They bad already procured horses, of that they had bat caught « glimpse of the 


savagely, as the animal increased its | which Johnson kept « good stook, and had 
| them ready, saddied and bridled, at the 

“I know you, Beh Baldwin. If you're | door 
smart, youll bold back. If you catch me,| Monnting to the saddles, and with « 


youll find you've caught « hos. There's 
some sort of fam that Soa't pay —and that's 
the fan you're after.” 

Another house now fuse by the rad. | 
side, but there was no one visible bere 
but a couple of women, who were attend. | 
ing to some ‘luwer-beds that bordered the 


truad. The captive wrenched herself partly | pe 


from the grasp with which he held her, and 
turned round so that these persons coald 
see Low she was bound. 

With » tlerce threat be grasped ber | 
again and forced ber around. Bat ber | 
ruse had been successfal; with a loud | 
scream the women sprang up and ran to- | 
ward the bouse, as if to give the slarm. =| 

On, on went the ftlercely trampling } 
horse. A few teet ahead the road, which 
had been perfeotly straight for the last | 
mile, carved shar)y round a hill, shutting 
the honses and the pursuers from sight. 
Jast beyond this curve a narrow, grass 
grown lane ran into the main track. 

Into this lane Gillespie turned bis horse 
at « sharp curve, and with unslackened 
speed rode on. At every stride the tufts 
of grass were oranobed into the ground 
ander the iron hoofs of the fleroely strid- 
ing horse. A covey of partridges sprang 
from the centre of the road, and with 
whirring flight disappeared in a thicket 
at the side. Rabbits leaped from their 
coverts and ran wildly into the flelda, The 
grasshopper tribe sprang up in myriads at 
every stroke of those resounding hoofs. 

It seemed, indeed, as if this lane bad 
been abandoned by man, and that nature 
had resumed ber usarped rights over this 

rtion of ber domain, carpeting it, as is 
ee wont, with grass, and peopling it with 
her liege subjects, the insect, bird and 
beast tribes. A half-filled wheel-track, and 
a narrow line in the centre worn bare by 





hoofs, were the only proofs remaining of 
man's oc i panoy of the retired 
lane. 


At two or (hree handred yarns from the 
main road it ran into the woodland, and | 
was thencoforth bounded by two rows of 
magnificent troes, with straight tranks 
towering opward to an enormous height, 
fed by the rich allavial soil in which they 


grew. 

A thicket of underbrush bere encroach- 
ed upon the road, narrowing it to little 
more than the width of a wagun. 

On with unabated speed hurried the 
fugitive horse, kept to his work by the 
boot-heela of his merciless rider, who beata 
tattoo upon his riba at every indication of 
a panse in bis wild career. 

And full need bad ho of speed, for the 
pursuers were coming on with stern, fierce 
proyress, gaining at every stride — the 
fugitives. ‘Ihe turn into the lane deceived 
them scarcely a moment. The hvof- 
tracks were so deeply dented into the 
fresh soil as to form an uvmintakable 
track, which could be followed at full 





The lane, Lowever, wound so as to con- 
ceal pursuers from pursued, and the soft 
road bed smothered the quick fall of 
So far as their senses told them, 
each party occupied the road alone. And 
yet they both well knew that much less 
than a mile now separated the abdactor 
and Lis victim from the resolute avongers. 

Maggie's heart beat with hope as she felt 
that resoue was approaching, and hor 
blood thrilled with the strong excitement 
incident to the earnest flight. Her senses 





at which the heavily-laden | were alert for the first sounds of tho awift | 


pursuit, and sho know well that a donbly. | 
laden horse, pushed as theirs had been, | 
could not long hold out against the speed 


She knew that Mr. Baldwin was a man 
of great determination of character, and | 
a thorough horseman, and her eyes beam. | 
ed with triampb as she glanced Lack upon 
ber abductor, who, with clenched teeth 
and a yet firmer grasp upon ber waist, 
looked sternly forward, never once casting 
a glance backward in nervous dread of the 


He answered her triumphant smile in 
Suddenly reining 


at a point where a sbelf of rock crossed the 


covered with soil and with underbrash io 
the woods. 

Instantly springing to the ground, he 
lifted her down from the saddle. Seizing 


round, lately broken from some tree in 
he bronght it down with a 
cruel, stinging blow on the flanks of the 
horse that had done him sach good service. 

The noble beast, smarting under this 


forward, and feeling himself free from hix 
late |.arden, roshed down the road at a 
pace to which pain and fright lent wings. 

Maggie, for a single moment free from | 


flight. Bat bor limbs were too stiff from 





of success, particalarly with her hands 
still bound. 

Small leisure was given her for thene 
thoughts. Her captor alm st instantly 
grasped her by the arm, and hurried her 
within the shelter of the woods. It was 
bat a few steps before the rocky shelf be 
came covered with a carpet of mons, suc 
ceeded jaickly by grass, and then by low 
bushes. These increased in height as they 


' went in, aud were replaced by low trees n/ 


Putting the horse to his speed, they | 
again rode rapidly onward, the animal | 
being refreshed by his rest, and stepping | 
Gillespie now | 


conceal the fact of her being bound from , 


about twenty feet from the road, as the | 
layer of soil upon the rock bed Lecame | 
thicker. 

Ibe bushy thicket was deuse enough to 
conceal them from the road, aud Gillespie 
crouched down, forcing his captive down 
beside him, and glaring fiercely through 
the leafy screen for the approach of bis 
pursuers. 

It was bat five minutes of this anxious 
vigil when the captive, with throbbing 
heart, bebeld the parsuers ride swiftly up 
She well knew the resolute face of Mr 
Baldwin, set in all the energy of pursuit, 
and as well the powerful horse which be | 


' rode. 


The latter looked curiously on ax the | 
Then with a sharp 


The latter leaped to | 
his feet and looked keenly ont with bis | 


tarn their | 


| 
} 
| 


The man who rode beside him was one 
of his slaves, a tall, stalwart negro, whon. 
sabe also well knew as a trusted and faithf.! 
servant. 

There was a momentary sensation of 
hope as they approached. Lat her whole 
frame throbbed with pain and despair a» 
she saw them riding heedlessly by, and 
felt herself unable by sign or word to call 
to her aid the friends who tode so eagerly 
yet so vainly in her bebalf. 

But a moment, and oy were gone 
— d ed around a bend in the 

> aah We went of hoofs soon sub- 
sided into the silence of tlie forest, while | 
hope perished in her heart 


CHAPTER \ 
OM A FALAK SCENT. 


We left Davy Crockett ranning briskly | 
down the billside toward his comrades. A | 
few minutes brought him to the bottom of 
the slope, and he was not many more in 
reaching the isolated farm-boune spoken of 
as Johnson a. I 


wishing 
| their horses the rein, the tirelew: dog ran 


| caught the pew hoof-marks added to those 


| wome deviltry afoot bere 


| rid nile by side, and that's kept their 
| horses’ feet from tracking the middle of 


| of her pretty little foot 


| ing to the senses of the dog 


ry -bye to the farmer, who stood, 
them good fortune, they gave | 


ning on in advance. 

They were woll woanted and pushed 
their steeds hard aware that every mowent 
lost wonkd count adversely to their pur 
a 
The footprints of the fayitive’s hore 
were plainly impressed upon the read, no | 
other traveller having passed that way | 
since. In a short time they reached the 

int where the road entered the forest. | 

broagh this they pasbed with equal | 

Emerging from the thick shadows | 

of the overhanging trees, they strack the | 

open country again, and for more than « 

wile a straight reach of road lay before | 

them, on which no trace of traveller could 
be seen, 

They were shortly in front of the house 
known as Ben Laldwin's, one of the most 
pretentious in the district, the owner Leing 
wealthy, and pousessed of « large retinae 
of slaves. 

The eyes of the woodsamen instantly 


they were following. ('rockett drew up, 
and addressed a negro who stood by the 


fence. 

** Is Mr. Baldwin ont already this morn. 
ing t" 

** Yen, Maas Crockett. He'm ont arter 
a black-lookin’ devil that's rnnnin’ off with 
a young gal.” 

ved ow lene age! 

**Near about an boar, or mebbe a half, 
We neod om , and maaan geared right 
up and went for ‘em.” 

“All right,Sam. We're going for thew, 
too,” answered Crockett, as be touched his 
horse lightly with the whip, and bounded 
ov after hia companions, 

On reaching the lane the Luoof-marks of 
pareuer and pursued led so plainly into it 
that there was no need of a moment's 
hesitation. Whirlwind led the chase, ful 
lowing the tracks as intelligently as «lid his 
master. 

“Its nip and tack here,” said Davy. 
** Both parties have been waking their 
best time, Hat you oan see by the tread 
that Dick Brown's boss ia a lit spent, and 
Ben Baldwin is gaining. 

** L hope to heaven he may overtake the 
villain,” said Rob, excitedly. * Poor 
Maggie, this must be a dreadfal ride to 
her.” 

Into the shelter of the forest they rode, 
the abundant life, which had resumed its 
occupancy of the lane, darting in all direo- 
tiona from before their headlong course 

The iron hogfs of the horses rang sharp- 
ly as they crossed the bare abelf of rock 
wo have already mentioned, and pushed 
into the earth road beyond, 

Whirlwind still ran shead, following the 
tracks, but « whistle from bis master now 
bronght him to reat, in an in uiring atti- 


tude 

“Hold Lard'” cried Crockett, reining 
in hia horse, ** Pall ap, gentlemen, there's 
Don't let it be 
said that old woodeamon had their eyes rhet 
up by # thundering, runaway po seh lke 
this Dick Krown.” 

**I don't see it, said Joe. * Heres hia 
tracks leading on, and bere Bon Haldwin 
has gone sbaryp on the same track.” 

** That's all right,” anid Davy. * There « 
three wets of hoof-marks there. Do you 
know whieh of them is Dick Brown's? 

*“*That large hoof in the contre of the 
frack,” said iiob 

“Right agin 


Deu aud bia conmrade has 





the road. A good job, for I wonldn't want 
them tracks tramped out.’ 

“tat what do yon find in them that's 
strange ; ' asked Joe 

** Don't you aee it, Koh? 

** Yes, you're right, Davy. Theatride in 
lonyer than it was on the other side of the 
rock, and it's not ent so deep, The borne 
has loxnt weight. and is going bere at hia 
best figure.” 

“And do you see where the ground is 
kicked up by the rock’ Ho's made a 
jnmp there Mr. Dick Brown, if you can 
ahet up my eyes that easy, I'll sell thom 
out to you. Id bet a cow he's left tho 
hoes here and «witched him on with the 
awiteh that's laying on the rock. Hold m 
bridle a wiinit, Joe, I want to take a coal 
here.” 

‘The dog was ahead of him, oonraing 
around and amelling the bashes that Lor- 
dered the road. 

* You're right, boy,” said Davy, as he 
came near where the dog had stopped and 
set op a load barking. ‘' That's the spot, 
sure enongh. ‘They ve broke throngh the 
brash. And here's « footprint tn the grav« 
where they've stopped. Ill go a coon it'« 
Magyie's foot made that. 

Rol) aprang from his horse and ran 
hastily in to whore Crockett bad already 
penetrated. The peth by which the fagi 
tives had entered the bushes was plainly 
evident, and the hanter jointed to the | 
footprints in the yielding soil, at the apot 
where they had crouched tn concealment | 
from their paravers 

** Your sweetheart atood there inside of 
an hour, said Crockett, ‘* That a the print 
And there'® where | 
Diek Browns flat-boata dug into the sile. | 





| They've stooped bere, wire enongh, tll 


ton Baldwin got past,” 

Nob waa already penetreting farther 
into the woods in search of the trail of the 
fnyitives. It was faintly traceable for 
about on Landred yards Here, however 
the rocks ayalb cropped out, and all trace 
of footateps wes lost. This shelf of rock 


‘ran for a considerable dixtance inward, a 


small stream running down ite westward 
edge. The soil surroanding was very firu, 
and nearly destitute of grasa 

It was thas no easy matter to tell in 
what direction the fugitives bad gone, as 


| the rock and the ranning water woald 
'take no trail, and the gronnd was too 


firm easily to receive the marks of carefa! 
footsteps. ‘The man they parsued was evi 
dently well versed in woodcraft, and with 
pod my advantaye hi« trail woald not 
readily be fonnd 

Bat be had not connted on the dog 
This sagecions animal, under the direction 


' 
of his no less sagacions master, would be | 


likely to set all his schomes at defance, 
and qnickly recover the lost trail, Hin 
master Lad so far restrained him, anrions 
to trace the visible indications before trast 
He waa abont 
setting him on the sceut, when a shont 


| from the road attracted his attentior 


He at once ran to the road, whither Kul, 
had preceded him. The shont bad con 
from Joe, who wes jnat then joined | y Mr 
Baldwin, and bin sable companion, leadin,: 
a stray horse 

A few words suitived to explain their 
presence. They bad caught the horse 
several wiles down the road, and only the: 
discovered that they had been daped 
They had returned more cautiously, closely 
examining the road as they did #0, in hopes 
of discovering at what point the horse had 
beer abandoned. 


fo Kob« eayer question they replind 





| her ; 
| try afoot, and was bound to be in at the 


j 
gence was extreme 


' (mh @ Rerveas way that showed that [ick 


| multaneoursly with the report the 


the 


woman, bat thal sabe seemed about the 
aire of Mies Campbell 

“What indnoed you, then, to pursae 
asked the lover 

‘Heeause Mose here aaw that the girl 
wae gagyed and bad her hands tied Lebind 
I knew at once there was some devil 


death.” 
Rob's indigvation on hearing this intelli 


Brown would bave bad short shrift had be | 
been then within sight, and his anciety to j he knew of thereabouts was a moderate 
continue the purmit would hardly permit } elevation, known to the settlers by the tite 
| of Sagar Hill, 


a continaance of the necessary jvestions 
At this moment Whirlwind, who had 


been sconting the woods in a dewultory | saccharine qaalit 


manner, gave tongue, and dashed of as if 
on a fresh trail 

The men wore all now dismounted, ex- 
« the nero. Hastily throw bim the 
refna, and bidding him take horses 
back to Mr. Baldwin's farm, they ashe! 
as if with one impalse into the wooda, 
breaking through the oater fringe of bushes, 
and running rapidly throngh the more o 
wood within to where the dog was visible, 
several hundred yards distant, still giving 
tongae, and rouning rapidly on with his 
nose to the ground. 

The chase was now exciting. With 
trailed rifles and nimble feet they followed 
the hound, now by aight, now by hearing, 
as he gave vont, every few momenta, to a 


deep musical bay, that rang inapiringly 
through the green arches of the foreat. 
The ground was firm and level, and the 


wood rather open, except that here and 
there thickets intercepted their view of the 

who purened «a somewhat devious 
course, 

Their route in this direction continaed 
for abont two miles, they running with too 
much rapidity, in their efforts to keep up 
with the four-footed scout, to look for any 
further evilences of the trail they were 
pursuing 

Suddenly Crockett cried, still ranning 

“Theres something wrong here, lads. 
No fellow, in hia common senses, with 
mon like us on his trail, would have made 
wach a confounded twisted path through 
the wood. I'm mady to swear by Whirl 
wind, bat I'm going to pall op and see 
what hes after. We didnt pat him on the 
acout ournel ves, and mebbe he's strack the 
wrong scent.” 

The execation of this purpose was hin. 
dered by a loud, continnous barking from 
the dog, who seemed to have stopped be- 
hind a thicket of about an acre in extent, 
that hid him from their view 

‘*Jast ax I reckoned,” cried Crockett, 
advancing his rifle and bringing it to a 
full cock as he skirted the thicket. ‘I 
monght have known from the hound's yoive 
what he was scouting. It's not Dick 
Brown but lick Bar that wo're after.’ 

Tarning the thicket they beheld an ex 
citing spectacle. A large, black rollin 
masa stood upright on the ground, wi 
red, open jaws, and gleaming teeth, while 
round it Whirlwind was leaping, barking 
loudly, and seeking for sowe vantage point 
fur a closer attack. 

Hat the bear was too keen to be canght 
off ite gaard, Lt turned aa rapidly as the 
dog, facing it in every position, with ita 
formidable paws raised in readiness to 
strike, should its torm:entor come within 
reach. 

(ln seeing the addition to the number of 
Lis foes, Brain dropped on his feet and 
went off with an awkward motion, but at a 
speed far greater than was promised by 
his anwieldy form. 

With « bitter exclamation of divappoint 
mont, Kob raised his weapon, bat hia ox 


citement and anger poorly fitted him for a | 


cool aim, and to hia chagrin tho bear roll. 
ed on, apparently unhart by his bullet 

“Come, Kob, my lad, none of that, 
cried (rockett. “You'll wing the doy 
with anch wild shooting. Never puil trig 
ger when your blood i tuo hot. Sas don t 
koow the trick of being hot and cool at 
the same time 

“T wont sboot again. Lot the infernal 
Lear go!” cried Kolb, angrily. ‘ We have 
too important an object to waste time in 
bear shootin, | 

“Theat bar's got to wo under,” said 
Crockett, calmly “We wont get Whirl. 
wind back while the critters abont, and 
we can't do withont the dog 

Ile rained hin onerring rifle, bat the 





} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


dog 


cA 
D 


wes of allevial formation. forming the 
wide valley of the great river which ran 
in a narrow channel through its contre 
It had, however, at one time, oceupted the 
whole of this flat country back to the line 
of bial. which boan: Mt at various di 
tances from the present strear. 

All thie level, rich land was the contri 
bation of the downward flowing river, the 
material dag from the bills and prairies 
far to the north and weet, and 


He handled bis rifle | here from the laden waters in rich pre 


paration for fatare harvests. 
The only break to the goneral level that 


Why it had received this name, or what 
it possessed, no one 
t did not even resemble 
a engar loaf, being « somewhat broad, 
flat-aurfaced elevation, of perhaps one 
handred feet in height, and almost com- 
pletely overgrown with trees and bashes. 

It had formed an island of limestone in 
the original river, an cute of rook 
on underlaid the country and 

t swelled with a radual alope, iato 
this isolated nil. . 

The position into which his line of re- 
search brought him made this bill a pro 
minent object in his circle of investiga 
tion, and he natarally inquired if it could 


could have told. 


ay & the requisite facilities. 
lie resellection of hie Wid hanting trips 
throngh this coun’ could not recall 
to his mind any other half se pro. 
mising as thie. 


All the great caves of the western coun 
try were excavated in limestone rock, 
washed out by the action of ranning water. 
Might not the great river, in its rash 
and swirling round the base of this 
whose it had p d as an 
above its waves, have made its way 
some oreyioes in the rook, aad sheen 
ally exoavated them into caverns of a aise 
fit for bumaa habitation / 

Chia was certainly not impossible, aad 

it was his business to test every possible 
theory. 
In approaching the locality he crossed a 
harrow, grass.grown lane, which he found 
to be y indeated with hoof.marka, aa 
if a considerable party hed riddeu there at 
a furious rate, lately. 

‘This attracted attention, as there was 
no likelihood that this retired lane, whieh 
grass and woeda had so fally invaded, was 
mach travelled. It was crossed by ooo. 
sional oatoroppings of the limestone rook 
that formed the bed rook of the elevated 
lucation he was seeking, and throaghoat 





| this portion of the woods the same rock 


hopt appearing in ri and |-are shelves 

The elevation itself lay about « half 
iuile to the worth, lifting from the general 
level of the woods tll it formed a land- 
mark visible for miles around. 

He now made his way gradually in- 
ward. He had not gone far before be 
struck the trail of a considerable party 
which had lately passed there at a pace 
that loft its track clearly defined. 

There was no diMlioulty in tracing this 
somewhat devious path, It lod bim sume 
distance into the woods. Fiually, passing 
round a thicket which barred direct pro 
areas, he beheld « sight ou which he had 
not calculated. 

Thin was the remains of a large bear, 
which seemed to have been very lately 
shot. The hide and choice pieces had pro 
hably beon carried off by the hanters, and 
the wols on bad mado a midnight foast upon 
the remainder, antil littl more than the 
heloton remained. 

Natiafied concerning the preaones of the 
yarty whose tracks be had been following, 
16 turned northwafd again, penetrating 
more deeply into the woods 

Ho hed not yet fired a sbot from hia 
rifle, despite his ostensible object of gan 
ning. Mat aow he saw that which raised 
all the old bhaoter spirit within him 
Through the open aisles of this portion of 
the forest, and abvat two haudred yards 
distant, he beheld a noble deer stuoping as 
if in the act of drinking 

It was a back, with fall, branchiog 
antlors, and the sight of its large, fine 
proportions, atirred in hin soul the seati 
mont that bad moved Lim at the view of 
many such an antmal in bis old boyhood 
hunting days, 

He had the wind of the animal, and ap 
proached it with the atmost cantion, con 
cealing himaelf behind the tranks of inter 


was now darting abont the wild boast, now | yening trees, and ranning quickly from 


catching him by the ear, now «pringing 
upon bin back, and constantly hurled of 
by the teeing brute, so thet it wan impos 





one shelter to another, in seach a manner 
as to avoid giving alarm to the animal. 
In this manner he approached annotioed 


sible to shoot with asfety to the faithfal nntil he was Lat about seventy yards dis 


animal 

The distance, too, was rapidly increas 
ing. Crockett now ran hastily ap until 
abont sixty yards distant from the boar 
At thin moment the auimal, having: ltoat 
sight of its haman foes, and pestered by 
the notiring dog, enddenly wheeled round, 
and rising on ita hind legs, gave ita tor 


mentor « quick, powerfal stroke with ita, 


paw, which wont the dog rolling and how!l- 
ing ten feet distant. 

This was the opportanity for the hanter 
With an impulse of anger for the disaster 


! 


to hin canine friend he flang the rnfle, with | 


a hasty movement, to hie ahoulder Hi 
atm was taken so rapidly, that he seomed 
to have fired at random. Yet almost = 
poworfal 
soon to totter and roll over on 
mvn 


brute war 
hia wide, where, after a momentary « 
sive movement he Iny perfectly still 
Phey oll ran ynickly ap, and found that 

late formidable brute waa dead, «hot 
through the hoart by the anfailing bullet 
of the renowned markerna 


OHAPTER NI 


| ae ol svete 
Ned Gordon, on the day after hia inter 
view with Henderson, ranged the ‘forent, 


His omtensible ob 
eding to 


His real 


armed with hia riffle 
ject was the poranit of gata, ace 
his baryvaio with the conspirator 
obiect was to dise ver, if possible, the 
secret hiding place of the pang of law 
breakers, and to learn in what nefarious 
me they were engaged 
Acting on the information he had gained 
the previons night, be made hin way ci 
rectly east tuto the forest for alont tive 
tuiles from Urownstown Hle bart at fret 
thouyht of lingering abont the town and 
watching the movewents of the conspira 
tora, and of following any whom he 
saw leaving the 


’ 


one 


lace 


Pet thie would have been a risky mode 
of operation, and he thonght it best, at all 
events, to tnvevtiyeate the country at the 


potot mentor ed That they ecenmed no 


na Mding in the woods he felt a sured 
These were too often traversed for wach a 
bailding to remain long conccale It 
muat either, then, be a house in some of 
the villages arcund or @ nataral pia f 
sncerimeat 

‘To the latter view he inclined, as the 
most probable, since no anch pla could 


enpied in a coanutry village without 
ink of discovery. The plan he 
propored to himself wea to thoronghiy 
search the woods in this juarter, and try 
if he could discover any indications of 
natare’s handiwork 

Ibe conntry, thronaghont ‘his 


tw x 


obatant 


district 


lax to destroy the 


| 


| who wasae 


tant. At that moment the back rateod his 
head, with ita royal weight of branching 
antlers, and looked eagerly around, «nal 
ing the air aa it did no. 

The hunter was now fally protected by 
the trank of a large oak, and was confident 
that he had been neither seon nor scented 
by the animal, Some other canse, unseen 
by him, mast have affrighted it 

Fearfal of losing hia shot, (iordon now 
hastily stopped oat from his shelter and 
rained tho rifle to hie shoulder. Too late 
however, for, at the same instant, the door 
with a qnick, light bound, cleared the 
In « moment it was off at fall 
the trees in sach a direction 
chances of a ancoensful 


alroam 
speed amony 


hot 

Wondering what had alarmed tt he drew 
back warily behind bia shelter Phe next 
minnte two men appeared apon the serene, 
advancing toward the «pot that had been 
ocrapied by the deer, They wore looking 
after the teeing animal and had not « 
served bim. Oa reaching the stream at 
which the back had been 
thirst they pansod a tmument, engage 
atimated conversation. One of them now 
turned so a« to face him lie was yasing 
roand the edge of the tree, and a single 
ylance re.oaled to him the featares of Hill 
(silespie, Lin pambling antagonist of the 
ening 


juenching its 
tin 


previous ¢ 


‘ilad now that he had not fired at the 
leer, and bopefnal that he was on the very» 
f an iupertant discovery, he warily 


watched their movements (After a mone 
tary panioe they walked on ute the woods, 
followed at a good distance by the hanter 
careful to conceal his preme nor 
an he had been in his approach to the deer 
lor afall wile this par.ut continued 
koeping past in sipdht, for he could 
ra were advancing with 

sation, and warily look 
i at every few steps of 


Gordou 
wen that th ° the 
tideraly« 
aroond and behin 
BI that they were rapidly 
Sugar Hill In fact the 

ed po of this ele. at 
rongh u 
which t 


Ap 
tree 
m now lean. 
» close set trash f the 
reush adva 
@ further and be was in 
sket of bosh and briar 
lopped the foot of the bill 
for some d 


\ short distance 
wool the th 
tial ely env 
n thie side, aud car tance "bp 
I © Gillespie and his companion sto 
iddeuly turned, looking keenly 
back over the roate which they had tra 
vers t Their pursaer had valy time tu 
lodge behiad the trank of a tree, where he 
remained without ventur \ ont for 


everal maanntes 


ng? to low 
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When he 4/4 cerefolly shift hie bead, so 
as to be able to gere throngh the inequal: 
ties of the bark, it was only to Gnd that the 
men hed red there wae no trace 
of « living being in view 

Hestily stepping oat be eed in all 
directions, bet without rewalt The thicket 
extended for « long dietance in either di 
rection , and if they bad salon 
ite edge, they would have been yet in f 


S. inference then wee, that they had 
— —~ it, an opinion strengthened 

the fect their beving spproeched it 
eo direct! Bat how’ He knew it to be 
@ mere of briers, and so far as be remem 

4 r at r= to bh fort. 

Yet they mast beve found some avenue 
through it. They could not beve vanished 
the earth, or have flown from view over 
treetops. The hope rose strong in bis 
that be was on the right pethway to 
secret den of the law breakers, and 
he was right to his dedoction that this 
hiding was In come natoral cavern in 
the limestone rock of Hogar Hill. 

Leaving bis covert, be 
to the on which be hed seen the 
men. let thie advance was not made 
without the cantion which he had hitherto 
manifested. He feared that they might 
yet possibly be in sight of this spot and 
might notice bie movements 

Kat all there was of gravelike stillness 
The insects and birds were taking their 
noon tide siesta, and all nature seemed to 
be lost in slamber The only soand au 
dible wae a faint whieper of the wind in 
the leaves. 

The thicket here was, as he had sap 
posed, impenetrable It was composed of 
thickly grown barhes of from four to wis 
feet in height Thorny vines grew and 
tewined alont there so clovely an to make «a 
tangle of briers, which could only be en 
tered by the busy axsisiance of a abary are 
or hatchet 

They bad net gone throngh here, that 
was evident He could see a alight im 
pani in the earth where they hed atood, 
vat hie wooderaft was not esnflicient to 
trace their steps over the hard ground to 
and from this point 

About ten paces to the left ran the stream 
at which the deer had been drinking It 
here emerged from the thicket, throngh 
which it cut a narrow path, having evi 
dently ite source in some epring on the bill 
side 

The water was abont two feet wide, bat 
very shallow at the point where it emerged 
from the bushes. It ran over a rocky bed, 

urgiing down in miniature falle at every 
lew yards of ite progress 

Ry walking in the bed of thie rivalet, 
over which the bushes quite met at top, 
the thicket might possibly be passed After 
convincing himeelf by a walk of fifty yards 
in each direction, along the margin of the 
thicket, that it was penetrate:| by no other 
path, the hunter concladed to try the watery 
avenue, as the pathway by which (iilleapte 
and bis companion mast have disappeared 

The water gurgled and parted around 
his feet es be planted them carefully in the 
hed of the stream, and pushing aside the 
overhanging bushes with the barrel of bis 
tifle, commenced to make bie way inward 

Ae he proceeded the stream became nar 
rower and deeper, the Lashes leaning over 
till they seemed to twine together and close | 
the presrey. Hut they were not linked by 
the ranning vines, and were easily «et 
aside § It wan, in fact, just auch an ar | 
rangement es tnen nailing this for a secret 
avenne would have songht to produce 

In this deeper part the stony bottom 
became cunted by a layer of mud of a 
rather sticky cousiabenoe, being the soil 
washed from the hillside and settling in 
the deeper pools He now emerged in a 
clear spot of some ten feet diauweter, and 
extending aa many yards back. Ilere the 
rook had been washed bare of soil, and wae 
therefore urable to support the growth of 
buabes 

At the upper end of thin the passage 
throngh the stream seemed to be closed 
It narrowed tll it wae not more than wit 
inches in width, and the bushes, growing 
close to ite margin, joined above the water, 
Ull the green surroanding wall spread 
without a break save in the direction in | 
which be had come. 

Bat he wea pot the man to be so lightly 
beficd Contident-that the gambler and 
bis companion had entered the thicket by | 
this avenue, he felt sure that there must 
be some secret passage inward. His first 
care was to cramine the stream where it 
egein entered the thicket. Ite confined 
borders had deepened bere tll it was a 
foot in depth. The water was cold and 
clear, and the maddy bottom plainly visible. 

Looking down through the running water 
he saw, with delight, the faintly defined 
marks of buman footsteps The stream 
here formed a pool, without motion at the 
bottom, so that the marke in the mad were 
bot obliterated as quickly as they would 
have been in the more rapid water below 

There wes vo longer any doubt. He was 
op the track of the gambler, and probably 
in the secret entrance to the hiding place 
of the gang of criminals who had be ted 
the « Moers of the law, and even the sharp 
eyes of Col Davy Crockett. 

He stoppeda moment to consider whether 
he had pot better be satisfied with his 
present discovery, and retarn for assist 
ance before advancing further 

Bat Ned Gordon wae not lacking in that 
spirit of daring which leade men into the 
most dangerous positions, and the natural 
desire to complete this enterprise himeeclf 
soon decided bim to endeavor to proceed 

Advance wae pot as diMoult as it ep 
peared He found that the vines entwining 
the bushes failed to reach across (he stream, 
or, more probelly, had been carefully re 
moved, and that the wall of vegetation was 
easily parted with bie hands, so as to yield 
him a ready pe.sege inward 

He went onward in this manner for 
about ten feet, stepping om the sides of the 
pool so as to avoid the deepest water It 
now grew shallower, and widened so as to 
eford reed) passage 

Onward by this easier path be proceeded, 
encircled by «a dense thicket of bashes that 
would bave deterred any one not possessed 
of postive knowledge of the ase to which 
this avenue was pat. To any other it 
would bave seemed an idle and purjxsecleas 
wade inte the thicket, with no possuble 
gein croept wet feet and scratches from 
inveding thorns 

The bashes grew even more dense and 
high es bie peth led him some sbort dis 
tanee up the litle slope, down which the 
shallow water shot with goeat rapidity He 
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fe 


hastily 


j 





Lim, so as quite to copceal bim from ob- 
servation by any ope in the forest without 

A few steps more and what was bis sur 
prise to Gnd biaeelf in the opening of « 
Barros cavity in the rock, quite concealed 
by the Lushes, aad oat of which the stream 
Bowed 


He walbed warily on, the cavity widening 
be it was some four feet 
wide, with « rock roof about ten feet above 
few steps more and it opened 

8 emall chamber, of some ten feet 
. Acrems the 
. ram the 





ded some imperfect stalactites, paral 
are) by « leyer of etalagmite on the floor 
While looking curiously 


startled by « familiar voice at bis aide 


“Re you ve dropped in to eee as, then? 


That le very clever of you.” 


Turning baestily, be beheld the eyes of 
Jack Henderson gering mockingly apon 


him 
(T+ te continued tn our weet, Commenced tn No 


A WOMAN'S VOW. 


BY MAKY EF. WOODKON 


CHAPTER XXATEXN. 


ANORLA TRE SOTLIAn 


around thie 
strange antechamber to the cavern, he was 


The halle of the Kt. Jaste Female College 
were brilliantly Ulaminated, and crowded 


alinost to saffocation with the Jau! tn of 


| Paria. 


It was the closing night of the commence 
ment exercises of that renowned institu. 
tion, and petronsof the sobool, from almust 
every country known to civilization, were 
present Officers, civil and military, 
bankers and millionaires, were present, 
and the scene was one of imposing dignity. 
Orders of rank glittered upon the bosome 
of proud men and fair ladies, cach more 
or lees interested in the honors to be be 
stowed upon relations or friends. The 
hour of opening bad elmost arrived, when 
Monsienr TD) Etoile stepped gracefully 
across the platform, and led Earle Temple 
ton to a conspicuous seat in front of the 
dense andience 

‘ You are, then, to make youree!f known 
at your own pleasure! he whispered the 
latter 

* Yea, replied Templeton. ‘1 prefer 
that she should be spared the restraint 
which a conscionsness of my presence 
might Impose Ilave no thought of me, | 
implore you. I would see her, above all, 
at her ease.” 

Monsiear I) Etoile then retired behind 
the scenes, and soon after the curtain rose 
and waa followed by a brilliant overture 
by a number of the young ladies of the 
inatitate 


Then the debutantes, one by one, were | 


introdnced, and began themselves the read 
ing of their graduating theses I'retty 
girla, with the sparkling freshness of the 
school about them, prettily dressed, and 
with some very pretty ideas, aa Templeton 
wan forced to confess, thongh often a half 
suppressed amile larked for a moment tn 
the corners of bia expressive month 
‘Angela Treasylian  parenta English.” 
Larle Templeton locked ap quickly, and 


saw before bim apon the platform the child | 


over whom Le waa henceforth to stand as 
father and tender counsellor a child no 
longer bow, for the perfect figure, bowing 
with easy grace toward him, was not that 
of a echool girl, bat of a woman conscious 
of her dignity and determined to maintain 
it He had scarcely remembered, whom 
the letter of the president had come to 
Lim that Mademoiselle Angela Tres#ylian 
would recoive the highest honors of his 
echool at the cloee of the present term, 
that it bad been nearly eleven years since 
be hed placed her in Lis oharge, and that 
ashe was how pearly seventeen years of 
eye. tle bad thought of her as the rame 
star cyol, rather sadly ee ebild whem 
he had taken leave of then, while she 
clung weeping about his neck, and whom 
he had seen but onoe since, and that for 
half an boar only, when abe was bat ten. 
He had been quietly specalating whether 
she would look aa she had done then, and 
if he would be able to gneas at her identity 
from those imperfect recollections. le 
was still picturing ber as a ohild, when 
the full grown woman burst apen bin 

yes, buret apon him, for as she stood 
there, imperial in the brilliancy of her 


freah, unclouded womanhood, ahe dazzled | 


him as only the rising sun would have 
‘lone at that hour of the night. A strange- 


ly blended image of father and mother, | 


she seemed to rise up from the = of 
those buried years, and the sight of her 
amote bim with a pain he had not felt 
sinoe then. 

** How beantifal'” was the involuntary 
exclamation on every side, but be dil not 
hear it. His ears were ringing with that 
terrible death.cry of Carroll Tressylian 
when bie murderera fell upon him, and 
with the broken hearted sigh of ber mother 


when she had fallen asleep upon his breast. | 


To night he could not view her oritioally 
as the rest were doing. And ovuld abe 


‘took the reat beside her 


| 


grecefally to the andience and vanished 


from sight 

Templeton arose and 
throagh an interior hall aod along a cor 
ridor to where she stood talking for a mo 


ment with some of the professors and « 


bevy of her companions 

‘Mise Treseylian,” seid Monsieor 1 
Etoile, ** 
since to know if your Eaglish 
hed arrived. Let me have the 
placing your band in that of Mr. Earle Tem 
pleton, and of renewing my ocongratale 
tions to you both.” 

*“*Ab'” said Angela, looking op at Tom 
pleton with one of her « amiles 
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followed ber 


ou were very entious an boar 
tao 
mor of 


**the face that did most to compose me 


in all the aadience. 


I felt how mach was 


doe to myself, when I was about to incur 


& criticiem that it seemed to 
would be pitiless 


me then 
Yet if I had dreamed 


it was you, I think my dread of the fatare 


would bave sealed my lips in hopeless con. 


fasion.” 


**I wea, then, correct in not making 


myself known,” be said. “ Hat, 


Mise 


Tresaylian, with the memories which your 


face and voice bring back t> me, I moat 
at once express the b that fear will 
never be a feeling that | shall awaken in 


| your breast.” 


“If your letters and instructions with 
regard to me have been in any wise expo- 
nenta of your beart, 1 am sure I never 
shell be afraid of you,” she responded, 
warmly 


* You will go back with the andience | 


now’ he eald. ‘I see from the pro 
gramme that yon are to sing the song of 
onr language which never can grow old 

especially to the wanderer and bim whose 
ties baveall beenrevered —‘Hweet Home. ' 

* Nay, she replied, looking now at Mon 
sieur |) Etoile with another of those amiles 
which none ever resiated. “It in there 
that I bave jast begged off. You, gnar 
dian, will have ample opportanities of test 
ing my vocal abilities in the fatare, and 
as for monaieur, he bad better bear my 
exensen | should only sheme him to 
night. My strength bas positively all de 
werted me since my last exertion, and 
indeed I cannot.” 

* Perhaps she ian right, monsieur,” said 
Templeton. “She bas done herself and 
you such credit that it might be dangerous 
to try a womans nerves farther.” 

** She has seldom failed to bave her own 
way, replied the profewsor, “though | 
oan as trathfuily assert that she has never 
failed to use the gentle and refined arta of 
her sex to obtain it.” 

‘You will then retire?” continued Tem 
pleton, looking at hin ward. 

**With your and monsieur's permission, 
on 
’ “Then good night. We will leave to 
morrow for Calais, and then home.” He 
turned away with D Etoile, and svon after 
left the house 

“She has the graces of father and 
mother combined,” he thought, with a 
sigh as their images arore before bim 
* Well, Lam glad of that, for in the most 
fastidious society | may be proud of her. 


CHAPTER \L 


eilli ON THE TRAIT. 


Angela Tressylian displayed nothing of 
the weariness of which sabe had complained 
on the previons night, when Templeton 
the place that 
would benceforth belong to bim on the 
train that was to take them from Paria to 
Calais, Sparkling vivacity spoke in every 
glance and gesture, and she «miled am ased 
ly at hie enggestion that perhaps it might 
have been more considerate if he had per 
mitted her to reat, at least for a day, after 
her exertions on the previous night, 

** My exertions were not very overpower- 
ing,” she replied. ‘1 have remembered 
that yoor kind instractions to the guar. 
diana of my youth were that I should be 
permitted to take life easily, and I have 
obeyed you in fall. I am afraid I have 
worried them not a little by reminding 
them of this, when I preferred my own 
thoughts, or my own literatare as I some- 
times did to the text-books of the schvols.” 

** Monsieur D Etoile assared me that in 
eleven years you had not given him as 
many hours of trouble.” 

**] wonder if, after a similar lapse of 


| time, you will be able to say the same 


stand the teat of those pitiless worldlings | 


seoking for some fault at which to carp, 
some defect that mast detract from the 
startied idea of perfection in that first 
coup dveoil? 

‘Truly we think so, if woman ever did. 

The sweet grace and Inxurions outlines 
of her perfect form were clearly revealed 
by the glare of foot and coronal lights, 
and ite pose was that of the anconscious 
grace of a classic statue, with her unbroken 
white draperies falling about ber. A 
wealth of tawny, amorous hair not golden 
or auburn, bat yellow, with the faintest 
suspicion of red, that pecaliar shade so 
sung of by the poeta, eo seldom seen in 
life was arranged about her perfectly 
rounded herd with an artistic shill that 
oan be acguired from a Frenob hair dresser 
alone, and which, once acquired, was one 
of the distinguishing features in all the 
future toilettes of this really wonderful 
woman. Her skin was dazzlingly fair, 
without moth or freckle to mar its beauty 
and the delicate, rose tender light of young 
hope and desire that burned upon her 
cheeks made pensive half confessions an it 
swam iu the depths of ber large, almond 
shaped eyes, The lips were beautiful 
the envious of ber own sea bad been heard 
to say that they were a trifle too full bat 
the never fading carnation glow was their 
own, and ber regular teeth looked hhe 
pearls in a coral setting when they parted 
with one of her entrancing smiles Alto 
gether it was a face brilliant, tender, pas 
sionate in ite depth of expreasion; a face 
that Garde of Titian would have delighted 
to give to canvas and make live forever 
Nor hed nature left ber work unfinished 
The sole of the white boot, jast visible 
where she ston!, was petite almost to a 
fault, and her fair hands revealed their 
fanlilces shape as she toyed for one brief 
moment with the roll of Ms. she held 

The bash was instantaneous as she 
began to read, and preserved anbroken, 
save in moments of involuntary, raptar 
ous applause, until abe had fuisbed. Tem- 
pleton, recovering by slow degrees, looked 
at ber in greater secret amazement than 
any ope there 

Her voice was low and eweet and rich, 
that all powerfal and excellent gift in wo 
man, yet ber intonation perfectty distinct 

The subject she had was ** Hero 
Worship! and she handled it with a skull 
rarely displayed by a novice in literature. 
Her imagery was as beeutifal as hereelf 
and thoagh her reasoning might not at all 
times have been as as bis own, 


_ Templeton observed with eatiefaction that — 
there was not one mean or commonplace 
sepliment from beginning 

roof de | Amidst es thunder of applause she bowed | 


to end 


thing,” sbe answered, with a smile that 
waa for the moment half+erious. ‘I am 
afraid vot, for my companions with whom 
I have been more intimately thrown de- 
clare me a positive tyrant.” 

** Perhaps they only found it a pleasure 
to hamor your caprices,’ said Templeton. 
**And you would not expect that of me.’ 

**Why not’? Monsieur Templeton, with 
all your fame as a dilettante and sage, | 
shall not be afraid of you, I think. Do you 


‘know I bad forgotten you entirely, and 


had even taken op the idea that you were 


‘a very old man?” 


** | -well Lam not young. When I was 
your age I should have looked upon a men 
of mine asl now do on an octogenarian.” 

‘Hat Thad been picturing you of late 


as a veritable ootogenarian, she replied | 


with a little laugh, ‘‘and I expected you 
would be pompous and stern in manner, 
and that you would daily offend my eyes 
with the sight of a very bald bead and a 
very red nose.” 


* Well,” retarned Templeton, unbend- 


ing strangely for bim, ‘1 am not bald, and shoold opportanity ever afford, I trast 


and as I have never been famoaus for color, 


' fation 





| 
| 


ton's face while he epoke, was reflected in 
her dark, transparent eyes as she looked 
up, without timidity, as without boldness, 
into hia 

** Your parents are not living ’” 

Then was one of the old, old wounds 
torn open afresb as he answered 

“No. They both died before my re 
membrance , and strangers to each other, as 
we have been— brought together as we are 
now—I have just been strock with « simi- 
larity in our destinies—which I will tell 
you of some day, when we are domesti- 
cated at home.” 

That word thas spoken, sounded 
strangely sweet to her ears. 

* Another bond that should bind us to 
each other,” she anewered. ‘' Neither of thousand times more lovely than the 
us bas ever known the tenderness of a mother could ever have been——far band- 


bad retarned, *‘ she looked at me so closely, 
and spoke of you in such « strange tone 
when you were pot by.” 

“Your opinion is the general one, | 
believe,” replied Templeton, carelessly. 
“She is a confessed enigma that no one 
unravels. I hope you will not see a great 
deal of ber; for I do not think you could 
associate with her, and not feel that the 
shadow which invests her is creeping over 

| yon. Iconld not.” 

Well for him that he could not see how 
this unknown woman was one day to en- 
velope them both in its sable folds! And 
Mra. Obelsea, as she lay in ber room, kept 
murmuring over and over again 


parent's love ; een it was in this thet ‘somer than Nina Alvarez was—with the 
your thoughts have so singularly appealed soul in her face, that he, in bis works, pro- 
to mine in your books. We have too, feases to adore, be coald not avoid it, 


neither brother nor sister. Can I dare to | though be were made of iron. He mast— 
hope, that if eqeeee myself worthy of your he will love ber; and then, bat not till 
love, I mey take a sister's place in your then, till he ie read 
home?" | bosom as @ bride, he kaow all the 
dark, bitter, frightful trath. 


** Lat me stand to you in the double re- 
lied before; bat from that blow there will 


lation of father and brother,” be responded, 
solemnly. ‘ You will consult me where 
you need advice, as you would have done remainder of his existence with a crashing 
your own honored father; end you will be | weight of shame and humiliation.” 

a4 unrestrained in my presence as though Aye, Earle Templeton, look to your 
I were your brother. Thus only can we | armor now, and let it be invincible! 

be happy together. Do you promise me 
this?" 

** In all faith.” 

And in that bour, be thanked Heaven to 
rewember afterward, she had epoken the 
simple trath. 

Persons seeing them together thas, along | 
the joarney, wondered at the relationsbip 
of these two. Her dazzling beanty —as he 
prondly saw and heard when be had leisure | 
to comment upon it, as he sat sometimes 
silently watching her on the ronte—waa the 
theme of general comment; and ber en- 
tire nnconscionaness of her preat charms 
an unconscionsness that he thonght, with 
a righ, must so w00n be lost amid the un- 
avoidable corraptions of the world—was 
in bia, aa in other eyes, one of her most | 
irresiatible attractions | 

“Who was the rather dashing young | 
lady taking leave of you here, when I ieft 
you just now to look after the baggage’ | every room and corridor, such an endless 
asked ‘Templeton, of his ward, when be re- | variety of articles of vertn of every de- 
joined her in the cabin of the steamer as | scription. Farniture of ormolu and bubl, 
they started from Calais to Dover. and Dresden-framed mirrora dezzled her 

“Ob, that was my dearest friend, Eve. | at every tarn; bat of all these, her own 
lyn Olare, who lives on the Isle of Man,” | suite of apartments delighted her most. 
anawered Angela, enthusiastically. ‘* She How mach he mast have thonght of her 
left St. Jaste a year ago, and in, an you | comfort in that one week they had passed 
traly described her, a dashing woman. Was iu London; yet bow little he had spoken. 
she not beantifal ?” | She fonnd that many of the beantifal 

**Hemember I only saw one eye anda | adornments bere could have arrived bat the 
pert of avery good nose, for one mo. | day before her; and their exquisite freah- 
ment,” replied Templeton, ** her veil hid | ness and airiness enchanted her. And her 
the rest, and she was gone; so I cannot | first supper-bell startled her, as she lay 
rhapsodize, if I would.” | back in a luxurious fanteuil, with the wax 

** Well, you shall do so in time, for she | light gleaming over her until she seemed 
has just promised to visit me next spring : | too fair for earth, in her own chamber, 
when she will, of course, be your guest | with its rich hangings of pale sea-sbell 
Her father is governor of the island. And | pink, ita bed and cabinet of qnaintest de- 
some of these dayn, when you are tired of , vice and beauty, ita gorgeous mirrors, ita 
me, Lam to be her sister in-law—for she | crystal vases of flowers, its gemmed ca. | 
has a charming brother.” rafes of perfames, and its nameless ap- | 

‘In that the reason of your enthusiasm | pendages of Inxary and grace. | 
for the sister ’ And when, a moment later, she floated | 

*‘No. You mistake canse for effect. I] | like a soft breeze laden with delicions | 
shall like the brother, on the sisters ac- | odors, down the broad stairway and into | 
coant ; for I have yet to see him.” the supper-room, where Earle Templeton 

“Then when we have both seen Mr, | stood awaiting her, it cannot be wondered 
Clare, can better tell you whether I ap- | at that he still felt as if he were in a dream | 
prove or pot,” | when he looked at her; or that his well- 

lhen they fell into a discursive conver- | trained servants should have gaped antil | 
he pointing out the various ob- | for the first time they seemed out of place | 
jecta of interest visible along the shore, | and awkward. 
until all bad faded from view, and be went | She had a word of praise for everything : } 
out on deck, the tea, the biscuit, the cream and bon- 

When he retarned an hour later, be | bons were all so much fresher and better 
found Angela conversing with a strange | than at school—though every one know 
lady, a lady who might no longer be in| that Monsienr D Etoile bad kept a table 
the freshness of youth, bat who still pos- | equal to any first-class botel; until waiters, 
sensed an anusnal degree of beanty, and | chambermaids and cook were in raptares 
whose dark eyes gleamed with a singularly | with the new young lady. 
brilliant, half-moarnfal light. Sbe had taken her seat at the head of 

‘Mr. Templeton,” said Angela—and he | the table, at Templeton’s request, without 
fancied for the first time that her voice bad | any of the aira or affectations that other 
a tonch of sadness too‘ you do not, I | gitrlsof her age might have assumed; and 
see, recognize Mra. Chelsea, a lady who | when they arose, she took his arm and 
says she once reudered you a service when | passed out into the brilliantly-lighted cor- 
you were ill and suffering in Paris ; bat, if | ridor. 
you have forgotten the face, yon still re- **Now show me our sitting-room—for I 
member the deed with gratitade, I am | may as well inform you at once, that you 
sure.” will have to or mean hour or #0 every 

**I do—even to the manner in which | evening, until I get sleepy. Iam not in 
Mrs. Chelsea forbade my expressing that | the habit of keeping bad hours; for I have 
gratitade seventeen years ago, he answer- been sent to bed like a good child; but I 
ed, quickly, as he extended his hand. ‘1 | cannot endure solitude after tea; and we 
am glad to have anotker opportunity of | fll come to know each other, and be very 
assuring her that I appreciated the extra- | good friends. 
ordinary sacrifices which abe then made in ‘Never was boon--as you are kind 
my behalf.’ enough to make it—more cheerfally | 


CHAPTER XLIL 
ANGELA TREASYLIAN IN SOCIETY. 
They lingered but a week in London. 


Earle Templeton, as usual, deporting him- 
self with all the grave dignity of twice his 


traneing wonder at the novelties of that 
great city which she bad never seen; but 


possible, he started for N 

The splendora of this new home as- 
tonished and delighted ber. ‘The building 
| iteelf was large and finished with a nicety 
rarely seen in the finest specimens of 
| modern architecture; and the internal 
adornings might have befitted the private 


years, even with hia exquisite taste, and 





As her hand tonched his—-whioh it did | granted,” he answered. And she conld | 
with evident reluctance—Angela Tressy- | not dream how delightful it was to him to | 
lian could bat observe that Mrs. Chelsea | have her talk to him in this unrestrained | 


and familiar manner—to him of whom the | 
rest of the world either stood in awe or 
fear. ‘For if there is a time that will lie 
heavy on my hands, it has been this first 
hoar or so of the night when I am usually | 
alone, and most idle; and I remember 
that my youth is all gone, and that so 
much of its precious time was recklesaly | 
thrown eway. 

“Ma foi!” she replied lightly, “how | 
often did I. pretend to Monsieur DL Etoile | 
that the faintest suspicion of a headache 


tarned deadly pale, and she was about to 
inquire in alarm if she were ill, when the 
other reassured her by resuming her seat, 
and answoring, though with an evident 


**As I told yon then,I deserved no 
thanks from you. What I did was in fal- 
filment of a vow made many months be- 
fore, and which would bind me toa similar 
daty to-day.” 

** Whatever the motive may have been,” 
said Ten.pleton--he bad learned to prac- 
tice a greater degree of consideration for | was overpowering, because I wanted a pre- 
others since those days—‘* its results were | text to remain in my room, and read your 
none the leas of vital importance to me; | last great work, that all the beau monde 
were growing mad about. Who was that 
old baaybody, the utilitarian, who would | 











you will permit me to testify my sense of 


I don't suppose it will fly to my nasal the obligation | owe you, " deeds rather | weep at night when he conid sey ‘I have) 


organ, unless to spite you, or from an ex- | ag words, 


cess of low drink, which I don't think 
likely either.” 

‘| should jadge not. I might 
known you were still young, in thought 
and feeling, from your works, I have been 
following you eagerly throagh the world of 
letters. 

**Ab’ | ecarcely thought you had ever 
beard of me save as your guardian the 
protector of your property.” 

* Remember, monsieur,” she replied, 
archly, “that though a school girl 1 have 
lived in Paris.” 

* Aye, trne. In laris one kno+s every- 
thing. And you were very bappy there ?” 

* Yea, bat i longed for the ume to come 
when | should retarn to my native land. I 
was a little in fear too when I asked my- 
self how my womanly tastes would coin- 
cide with yours, bat since seeing you I 
have no feara, We shall agree famously, 
1 am sure. 

‘I promised your mother, my child, 
when abe left you a sacred charge in my» 
hands, that the efforts of my life should be 
to make you happy, and you mast believe, 
Avgele— fer thas 1 may at once call you — 


‘thet im all I do, I am still bearing that 


promise steadily in mind. You are in the 
bright, uncloaded morning of life, 1 will 
not tell you bow soon your sky may be 
overcast, or how many of your young 
dreams can never be realized, but trust me 
you shall never know sorrow or disap 
pointwent if | can help it.” 

And looking ap tuto the strong, resclate 
face, Angela Growotien felt that ahe shoald 
lean upon a reed that was pot broken; 
thai im any hour of trial--she had read 
tbat they mast come, sooner or later, into 
every life-bis strong arm would support 
ber with all o father's tenderness. 

The shadow that had come over Temple- 


fear you are | lost a day? Well, he was an old humbug, | 
; | for hia hfe was fall of them, just as mine | 
Was it a shuddering remembranos, Li- }has been, I daresay. You talk of your | 


Bat, madam, 


have | lian Thornton, Mra. Hartman, Chelsea, or | youth being gone and your time wasted, 


whatever other name you choose to cal! | when at forty years of age you have won a 
yourself, of a wild, prayerfal, agonized en. | repatation to which all the world bows in 
treaty, wrung from your soul in a vain | scknowledgment, and your brow is as free 
appeal to this man, when he had gone with i from furrows as mine. Fie, then, guar- 
fell determination to fix the stamp of | dian, Heaven must panish you yet, for you 
murder upon Kalph Thornton--long years | are wickedly ungratefal. 

ago? Perbaps it might be; bat ¢ rent| He did not answer, for he had thrown 
that in ali this intervening time, all the | open the door of a drawing room and) 
bitter experiences of your wasted youth, | stepped back with one of his courtly bows, 
and desolate coming age, you too may have | that she might precede him. As she en- 
felt some pangs of remorse for the evil | tered a superb grand piano and harp were | 
your misguided vows of vengeance may | the first objects that greeted her eyes, and 

for music she glided de 


| 


‘have abetted; and that repentance come | with ber passion 


upon you ere it be too late! lightedly to the former, and ranuing ber | 
“No,” she answered after a struggle, fingers over the keys, took the seat and | 
“it is nothing, or at least it is bat a pass | dashed through several brilliant perform- 
ing pain to wnich I have been accustomed | ances. Then she baret into song, and her 
for years, Miss Tressylian”—there was | rich soprano voice rolled through the rooms | 
another little shiver at the name—*“* tells | and thrilled Templeton with a rash of by 
me, I think, that your house is to be her | gone memories where he stood with folded 
home ?” arms looking down at her with a new light 
Yea, she was loft as a daughter to my | in his eyes. 
cbarge, and until I can consign her to a | **Now for your sanctum, your library, 
bappier— which with her yeath and accom- j se said, breaking off at last and comi 
plishments may not be long—sbe will find /to where be stood. “Bat I mast 
a bome with we.” you in time that you may repent 
* And, guardian,” said Angela, in ber | you introduce me there, for they 
soft, winning tones, ‘‘ Mrs. Chelsea speaks | you have a famoas collection of books 
of living alternately in N--, and in Lon. | curiosities in it, and you will not 
don. Let us then that our chance 
encounter here may pot be the last.” 
‘We shall meet again,” replied Mrs. 
Cheleea, ‘‘and | trast very soon; bat in 
the meantime | must seek my state room 
anti) we arrive. Iam really qaite over- 
come.” 


Angela, in spite of the 's protest 
tiona, walked with her to the 4 

* She strikes me as a little a- 
lar,” she said to her when 
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** With ber magical beanty—for she is a 


to clasp ber to his | 
He bas ral- | 


be no recovery; and he shall drag out the | 


years—and Angela, in freab, child like en- | 


the weather was still warm, and as soon as | 


residence of a king. It wast have reqatred | 


now limitless wealth, to have collected in | 






bushels of old letters and parchments and 
quaint MSS. would do nothing bat suffo. 
esate you with their centuries of dust. 
Here, however, you can come and go, or 
remain at all hours that you wish. I shal! 
be within call to answer any questions or 
to give you any information that you 
wish.” 

“And in lees than a week you will be 
wondering why I could not have remained 
a child forever at Monsiear DEtoile's.” 

** Let as wait and see.” 

He began to show her bis cabinet of 


casual survey of his books. He found her 
intelligent and appreciative to an extraor- 
dinary degree, ber taste refined, her wit 
and vivacity ever ready, and the moments 
glided pleasantly by. He bed sunk into a 
| chair to show ber something at a table, 
| and when it was through she drew a small 
ottoman to his feet. 

‘*‘Now I want you to tell me about my 
father and mother. I have been dying to 
bear you speak of them. Am | like them ?” 
‘ a a Sane for a moment in 
ren on a © goklen. crowned bead. 
With that tock agen his face he did seem 
| to her like a father indeed. 
| ‘**It is a ead story, my child.” 
|  “* Ah, bat I should know it, and I thank 
Heaven that I am to hear it from your 
lips. You loved them both ?” 

+ Heaven is my witness, Angela, that I 

ia.” 


| He told ber of their beanty and their 
promise—the greatness and honor of the 
father, and the winning graces of the 
mother. He enlarged on the paternal kind- 
ness and forbearance of the former to him- 
self, without which he assured her he him- 
self would have been worse than nothing, 
for his strong, unraly passions would have 
destroyed him. And when he came to 
that dark tragedy which had blighted their 
lives, he strove with all his wonderfal 
mastery of langnage to veil, to soften its 
horrors; but they were still ghastly to her 
ears, and the tears foand their way unre- 
strained down her beaatiful cheeks. 

** Dear child,” he pleaded, *‘ let me spare 
you the miserable details." 

**No, guardian,” she whispered, softly. 
** It bas been sach a comfort to my soul, 
to hear you speak of them as you did, and 

I mast know it all.” 
He could not gainsay her farther. He 
knew that she had a right to know, and he 
told it all, though each word was a dagger 
| to his breast, 
| ‘And I may net even have the consola- 
| tion of weeping by my father's grave,” she 
| sobbed at last. 

** No, Angela, the body was never found. 

That was taken beyond discovery by the 
| swollen carrent of the river.” 

**Ob, meroifal God, to 

abarks or birds of prey |" 

** Hash, hush. Remember, Angela, there 
| was no conscionsness. At one time when 
life seemed a burden to me, I had the 
greatest desire to be lost at sea. I had 
only a horror of being put under earth, and 
crushed away forever by tons of marble. 
He himeelf too, had sometimes expressed 
the same thought to me in life. And I 
thank God to reeall at this hour, that I 
aided in doing him all possible jastice here. 
I saw that vengeance was execated on his 
murderers.” 

** And my mother's beart was broken ?” 

He bad averted his head, and his voice 
was strangely low. 

**Can you wonder at that ?’ 

“Oh, no. Death conld have been only 
a relief to her. And I am so thankfal—oh, 
so thankfnl that it came, thongh I have 
felt sometimes that I would have given my 
own life to have bad her live long enongh 
to caress me once when I might have re- 
membered it. How fearfal it must be to 
have the one being dearest to as in all the 
world snatched from us by a sudden and 
terrible death !” 

She did not dream what a blow she was 
dealing him, as that widow's heart-broken 
cry in the vale of Bohemia long years ago 
came back to accuse him of the marder of 
her peace! 

It was late that night when Angela Tres- 
sylian bade ber guardian good-night, and 
retired to her own rooma, and he sat there 
long hours after, thinking over the past 
which their conversation had recalled, and 
regretting most of ali his lost youth and 
hopes, since they had left him in thonght 
and feeling #0 far removed from the tender 
child who been left to his care. 

Templeton was not habitually an early 
riser. Bat being awake the next morning, 
the freshness of the air with the perfame 
of tlowers that came from the gardens 
tempted him as it seldom did, and he arose 
and after a carefal toilette sauntered oat 
beneath the limes that showered their leaves 
upon him, past the acacias s ling with 
dew, and on down the shaded avenues. In 
one of the remote promenades he came 
saddenly upon Angela Treesylian, ber fair 
hands laden with fresh, sweet roses. 

‘* From your inquiries of yesterday as to 
my breakfast hoar, I had no hope of seeing 
you before eleven,” he said, looking at his 
watch, and wondering critically at ber mar- 
vellous beauty that could defy all hours aad 
costames, for she had on a simple French 
organdie of pure white, with a pale-biue 
scarf about the neck. 

** Ab, it is a sohool-girl habit which I 
shall abandon when we go to London, and 
I am a fashionable belle. Bat in summer 
the most delightfal of the twenty-four 
hours in a day is the one I have been ac- 
customed to as I have done the one 
which is aboat ending here.” 

‘You have been up an hour!” he ex- 
claimed, incredalously, ‘‘and I fancied 
that the first notes of the lark had awaken- 


| 


be food for 


| ed me but a moment since !" 


** The notes of the lark,” she answered, 
smiling "P at bim, ‘* have lost their charm 
for you. They are drowned in the planiits 
that await you when all the world is a- 
bustle, from the tongues of men. I am not 
yet ambitions. I may be in the years to 
come.” 

**God forbid it!” he answered, fervent- 
ly. “*Bat { see I was not destined to 
‘brash the dew apon the upland lawn’ 
this morning. There is Carlos to annoance 
breakfast, and we must go in.” 

“Gladly? Oar English air will give 
me quite a relish fer your chocolate. I 
shall be very bappy bere, guardian.” 

And the bright, young face through all 
the sammer and the early autamn, told 
him that she was happy im the innocence 
and freshness of this new life, and in his 
beart he felt a proud gratification that it 
aA 80. 

Sometimes he imegined that the shadow 
ber father's doom and her mother's 
early death had fallen upon her, when be 
would come upon her and find that the 
joyous, sunny smile was quickly succeeded 

a look of fathomless sadness in the 
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THE SATURDAY 





**] do not believe you are happy. I have 
been thinking that I distarbed the quiet of 
your life, and if I bave, ob, will you not 
jet me go elsewhere ?” 
There was a wistfal pathos in the deep 
eyes, a8 she looked ap throngh ber tears. 
“** Billy child, I swear to you that as you 
are a tender care, so you are the only con- 
aviation of my life to-day.” 


could not discern a trace of the houses on 
either side, and when midway between two 
lamps could discover no light from either 

Theatres, concert ball«. and other places 
of amnsement were ali filled with the irre. 
pressible mist, so that the stage was dimly 
seen amid the blaze of gas; and singers 
warbled, as it were out of aclond. Alto 
gether the loss inflicted on London must 


And after that she believed that her 
resence was a comfort and solace to him. 
Eatle Templeton had been elected to 


Parliament from N--—; and when the 
time of the winter session drew nigh, he 
took Angela with him to London. As he 
bad anticipated, her wonderful beauty, ber 
wit and grace, and ber reputation as an 
heiress, soon made her the reigning belle 
of a large and select circle, and he found 
himself doubly courted by rising youn 
men, both for his political inflnence an 
the favor they might win in her eyes. 
London la of rank may have war- 
mured at frst that this antitied girl, with 
the freshness of the conntry ab ut her, 


should have appeared in their midst and | 


created e farore. Bat such was the case, 
and they, too, must bow to the sceptre of 


have amounted to some hundreds of thon 
sands of pounds. 

No less than twenty-three dead bodies 
have been taken ont of the docks east of 
the city; eight other persons have been 
drowned in the canals and in the river, 
and the list of persons injared in various 

| ways in consequence of the fog, reads like 
the report of the wounded after a great 
battle. Many of the injured were knocked 
down and ran over by carriages baving 


wheels with india rubber tires—a new in. | 


vention which has lately become very 


popular in the West Eod. These carriages | 


are almost noiseless, and in a fog they are 
7 eee 

The fog of these three days, however, 
| was by no means a local trouble, for pro- 
vincial intelligence shows that it prevailed 





her charms. Her jewels were resp! 


Hier dressing was as rich as it was ex- | 
quisite, and she began to be quoted as the | 


mode. Her lovers were numbered by the 


score, and Templeton began to fear greatly | 


that at her tender she might be spoiled 
by so mach adalation; but as time wore 
on, his watchful eyes saw not the slightest 


indication of vanity in word or look, and | 


the dignity of her manner was alone re- 
lieved by the vivacity of her conversation. 


Ono an occasion of considerable political | 





excitement, when Templeton was to make 
one of his powerfal Angela had 
accompanied several ladies into the gallery 
of the Lower House, and sat for long 
hoars, herself spell-bound, her eyes fasten- 
ed upon bim with a proud and tender 
light, while the Incid, classic, resistless 
flow of his oratory rolled throngh the 
house. Lond and repeated cheering 
greeted bim at the close, and when he oon- 
ducted his young ward forth, every = 
wan festened wees them. In the house 
next night all the hauteur of his manner 
and the awe inspired by his genius could 
not save him from bered ati 
with regard to the young lady under bis 
charge. ‘“‘Bince she is not your wife," 
said the Honorable Douglas Stewart, the 
yonngest member of the house, a gay and 
dashing young hero from Scotland, who 
stood composedly at his side, ‘‘and we 
were all afraid she was, you will introduce 
me at Lady Melbourne's ball to-morrow 
night? j 
Templeton knew that Donglas Stewart 
was a lion of the first blood in all circles ; 
and however much he might object to the 
easy assurance which had prompted the 
question, he dared not refase, His atten- 
tions to Angela Tressylian, from the first | 
hour of their meeting, were intentionally 
marked. He considered her by far the 








| approach; and, if the matter were con- 


very g lly, and that it was continuous 
along the valley of the Thames into Ox. 
fordabire, althongh in certain directions it 
| terminated abruptly within a few miles of 
London. 

| Such fogs, although not unusual in a 
leas severo form, are not as common in 
London as some people imagine, but they 
are so serious in their consequences that 
attention is being directed to their 


dazzling glare deepened, if we may be al- 
lowed the term, the penumbra whereon the 
outlines of these gigantic exotios were in 
distinetly traced, which were perceivable 
through a wide and lofty opening partially 
narrowed by two high door.curtains of 
crimeon velvet. One might have imagined 
it to be a gigantic window opening on 
some beauteogs oriental landscape in the 
calw serenity of a twilight night. 

Seen from the lower ground of this win- 
ter garden, where immense divans stood 
beneath a canopy of leaves and flowers, 
the gallery offered an inverte! contrast to 
the soft obscarity of the conservatory. It 
seemed, in the distance, a sort of laminous 
golden haze, amidst which gleamed and 
sparkled, like li embroidery, the das. 

the d of 


EVENING POST. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


SF Ao Indian sqnaw, three feet high 
and §5 years old, is on exhibition at La 


Crone. 


67 A Japanese student at Ann Arbor, 
was recently baptized and received into the 


Methodiat Charch. 


€ Weat Point ear rings have appeared 
They are of similar design to the button 


worn by the cadets. 


€@ A clergyman at Hazleton, Pa, re 


contly appended a ame Cains no 
tice in a local pa p emmaenens & it 


war the ‘th 
wa 


well-dreased 
mechanic, recently created a sensation in 





ziing and varied of 
the bien and the prismatio sointillations 
of costly jewels. 

The notes of the orchestra, subdued and 
mellowed by the distanee, and by the low 
and joyous bum that proceeded from the 
| gallery, died languidly away among the 

motionless foliage of, the stately exotic 
trees. The volees of those who meandered 
in this garden involantarily became hushed 
to gentle whispers ; the air, at once light, | 
warm apd balmy, with the thousand r- 
ous breathings of the med plantas, the 
distant and half-andible music of the or- 
| chestra, soothed every sense into a sweet 
| and languid calm. Evorne Sua, 


—> © 


“ODDITIES OF GENIUS AT WORK. 





| The Times nays: 
** Meteorologists will probably enlighten 


| R com his finest pages while 
walking the forest of Mon f° 
Voltaire had in bis room sometimes five 





us as to the nature of the connection be- | desks, at which be pursued different tasks. | 


tween the fog and the high barometric 
pressure that has recently prevailed, and | 


The great romancer, Balzac, after a 
frugal dinner at six or seven o'clock, was 


will explain why so much moistare has | called at midnight, when he took a cup of | 


been precipitated from an atmosphere that 
does not appear to have been exceptionally | 
laden with it. There is every reason to 
believe that the more effectual surface- | 
draining bas greatly diminished the fre-_ 
quency of thick fogs in London; bat still | 
the fact remains that at certain seasons of 
the year they are liable to ocour, and to | 
occur in a manner that fally verifies the 
oldest traditions with regard to them. At 
the same time, the increasing bulk and 
population of the metropolis, and the in- 
creasing traffic of all ita great thorongh- 
fares—the rivor, the railways, and the 
atreets—render each fog more fruitfal of 
inconvenience than that which proceded 
it, and therefore make it more and more 
imperative that tho local authorities should 
bo ready to adopt any measures by which 
this inconvenience may be brought within 
the narrowest possible limita, A fog does 
not appear without some warning of its 


sidered Leforeband, even a few hours would 
allow provision to be made for diminishing 
the various difficulties which it prodaces, 
and for affording increased facilities for 
the despatch of basiness and for the con- 


black coffee, or green rather, and extreme. | 
ly strong, and worked till noon. 

Michelet works in the morning, and uses 
coffee also. As soon as he rises, at nix | 
o'clock, be swallows it. ‘This carries him, | 
he says, till noon. 

Torgot never worked bat when he had 
dined Peartily. 

Pitt never ate but at hia own table, 





by walking 


work. 


he 


. about with a placard 
on bis bat om which was inscribed ‘I want 


@@ That water will Gnd its level was re 


cently shown at Marion, Ohio, where, on 
Obristmas day, a Mr. John (. Water was 
Mies Caroline |.evel. 

@@ The official dog killer of Cleveland, 


married to a 


The Inquisitive Woman. 


The other day, on the Amberst Kail way, 


says a correspondent, I sat near a coarse 


tion a thriving one 
handsome young lady in an elaborate suit 
of nage green, with an elegant copy of 
Middlemarch on her lap. The abarp. voiced 
woman stared at her very hard, figeted a 
good deal, and leaning over, commenced 
& conversation in thie way 


agevt,” moch astoniahed 


“ Oh’ Ain't canvassing ? Thought per 
‘aps you was, Some do.’ 
* No,” looking oat the window 


* Yon go to school, per'aps ?" 
“No,” (with a amile) 
“Oh, yon don't?) Thonght per'aps you 
did” with a long reapiration ; and looking 
| her over as if ahe thought she was not 
making mnoh progress, she apied a heavy 


Obio, reports the killing of 11) animale gold ring on the third finger of the le 
4 


for the past season. 


S@ A man in Chester county has been 
laid up for several weeks from the eflects 
of a scratch om the heel, inflicted by a | 


oat. 


€@ Mra. Samuel Colt, of Hartford, signs | man who stood in 


band, and commenced again 
** Married?" 
Ts 
* Bride, per'aps ?" 
**Yos;' (with a glance at a tall tle- 
rear end of oar, 


every check and order used by ber revolver | talking with the conductor 
foundry, and takes a walk through the en 
tablishment twice a week. 

€@ A wan wan turned out of a Memphis | from the jannty hat down the maltita 


theatre because he signified his applause of 
an actress by shouting, ‘* Bally for yon, old | 


tow ‘ 
“7 The St. Lonis 


fused to admit to membership a lawyer 


Law Association re 


who advertises to obtain divorces with ne 


creoy and diapatoh. 


@ China proper contains nearly one- 
uman race, and is the most 


third of the 


densely peopled region of the world. 


A girl in Baltimore recently tried 
ros fire to her 
y 


to commit suicide b 
clothing. She sudden 


changed ber mind, 


however, and oried lustily for help, which 
was fortanately at hand. 
“@ A Bt. Louis alderman exproaned the 


which was frugal; only when he had some opinion, which a reporter was cruel enough 


important affair to discuss he took a little 
port wine with a spoonfal of Pernvian 
bark. 

Addison speaks of an advocate who 
would never plead a case without having 


in his hand the end of a thread drawn | 


tightly around one of bis thombs all the 
time his speech lasted. The wags say it 
was the thread of his discourse. 

Dr. Shapman relates that a celebrated 
advocate of London always applied a blis- 
ter to hia arm whenever he had an im 
portant case to plead. 

Girodet never loved to work daring the 
day. At night, when inspiration came to 
him, he arose, lighted candles, and, balf- 
muffled up, painted his great dilovial 
cabas. 


most attractive woman he had ever met, 


and with his frank and open natare he | 
| his opini He | 
8 





had no desire to 
was her escort at theatres, operas, ball 


and churches whenever she would permit | 


him to be; and other young ladies, secing 


duct of traflic.” 


‘ere. 


A PARIS WINTER-GARDEN. 


Imagine at the farther end of a long and 
| splendid gallery, a ground-plot of forty 


abas, 
Michael Angelo did nearly the same, 
but with a single candle ; and for stataary 
the effect is very differont. 
The historian, Mezeray, would work 
only with acandle, even at midday and at 
midsummer, He never failed to wait on 





that the Honorable Douglas Stewart was feet in length, and thirty in width; a/| his visitors, even to the street, with a 
lost to them, sincerely hoped that the | glozsd roof of extreme lightness, in the | candle in his hand. 


match would be a speedy one, before this | form of an arch, covers the entire of this | 


girl could catch and damage = in 
her nets. Of course they could never 
dream that she would do otherwise than 
accept him. 
list of ber declared suitors, when business 
of « pressing nature called Templeton 
back to N , a short time before the 
end of the season. 


vast parallelogram at the beight of about 
fifty feet. 
| The walls pannelled with innumerable 





His name atill headed the | mirrors, are lattioed by the small green | 


| diamond-shaped apertures of a delicate 
| trellis of cane-work which, aided by the 
| lights reflected from the mirrors, resem- 
bles an open arbor by daylight, and ia 


CGiretry, to animate himself when com- 
| posing, breakfasted and took coffee, and 
| then applied himself dey and night to his 
| plano. 
Hossuet worked in a cold room with his 
| bead warmly enveloped. 
It in said that Sobiller, before compos- 

ing, put his feet in cold water. 

Guido Reno painted with mach pomp. 


‘* Lady Melbourne has urged me to place | almost concealed by the intervention of a| He dressed bimaelf magnificently, and 


nest nntil 


you ander ber charge as her 
*“* And 


my retarn,” he said to Angela. 
with your permission I shall do so. Your 
time would be most agreeably spent. Her 
heuse is at once the resort of belles an 
beaux.” 

Bhe would cheerfully accede to whatever 
he thought best, she declared with ber ac- 
customed amiability, and the matter was 
acoordingly arranged. 

Templeton bade her a formal adieu and 
hurried on to N He wrote her at the 
end of « week that his business would de- 
tain him longer than he had expected, bat 
she might expect him to run up for her 
about the end of the month. 

Three days from the reception of the 
letter she was startled by a telegraphic 
message— 

** Your friend, Miss Clare, arrived here 
yesterday. Of course it is impossible for 
me to leave. Lady M. will see that you 
are safely on the train to-morrow morning, 
when you will reach bere at 3 P. M.” 

Angela was in raptures. ‘‘ The darling '” 
she cried. ‘‘It was exactly like her, not 
to let me know. I long to see her once 
more, and to be back at home.” 

(To be continued in our nest, Commenced in Neo, 16.) 
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THE GREAT LONDON FOG. 


Its Terrible Effect Upon the City. 


A London letter says :— 

This has been a week of fog— the densest 
and darkest known for several years —and 
people are still conghing and gasping from 
the poisonous effects of the villainons mix- 
ture of gas and coal-dust which has been 
pears into their langs. laniness bas 
een more than half suspended. The fog 
was not confined to the streets, but pene- 
trated into warehouses and offices, so that 
even with gas and candles it was scarcely 
possible to see to read or write. Being on 
the eve of Christmas, this is of course a 
very busy time, and the docks are fall of 
ships waiting to discharge their cargoes, 
but while the fog lasted—from ‘Tuesday 
to Thursday, and it is hardly gone yet— 
nothing could be done in this way. 

Even the omnibus drivers were puzzied 
by finding ‘no indication where the cres- 
cents go,” and strayed from their accus- 


thick row of orange-trees, luxuriant as 

those of the Tuilerios, and of gigantic ca- 
| mellias; the former loaded with fruit which 
| shines like golden apples on the lustrous 
green of the foliage, and the latter enam- 
elled with a profusion of purple, white and 
scarlet flowers. This was the border of 
the g e 
Five or six dense clamps of Indian and 
tropical shruba, sunk in deep vessels filled 
with heath-soil, are surrounded by walks 
marbled with a beautiful mosaic of shells, 
and wide enough for three or four persons 
to walk abreast. The effect produced by 
this display of vigorous exotic vegetation 
in mid-winter, and almost in the midst of 
a ball-room, was indescribable. Here gi- 
gantic bananas soar to the lofty glazing of 
the roof, mingling their broad green palma 
with the lanceolated leaves of tall magno- 
lias, several of which are already covered 
with flowers as odorous as they are mag- 
nificent, purple without, and silvered with- 
in, stamens of gold darting from their 
| bell-shaped calyces. In the distance, the 
| palms and date-trees of the East, the red- 
| wood and Indian-fig, all robust, flourish- 
| ing and blooming, form a back-ground to 

these immense marshes of tropical ver- 
| dure—a verdure so abundan‘, so lustrous, 

so beaming, that, viewed by the splendor 

of innumerable lights, it flashed with the 
| brilliancy of the emerald ! 

Along the trellis, between the orange 
trees, and among the almonds, an infinite 





variety of parasitical plants entwined and | 


interlaced themsclves ; here depending in 
festoons of foliage and flowers, there 
mounting in splendid spirals, farther on, 
tangled iuto an inextricable net-work, they 
ran, wreathed, trailed along the ground, 
like floral serpents, or mounted aloft to 
the crown of the lofty glass-work: the 
winged passion flower, and passiflora with 
their large flowers of purple, dotted with 
azure and crowned with a diadem of 
deepest violet, redescended from the apex 
of the roof in coloaxal gar! ands, and seemed 
striving to reascend as they shot up their 
delicate spikes from the very summit of 
the lofty aloes. 

In another place, a bignonia, with ita 
| light foliage and long calyces of bright 
sulphur color, is encircled by a Cape jes- | 
samine bearing those white and fleshy | 
flowers which diffuse such delightfal fra- 


tomed tracks into the most unfamiliar by- | grance these two climbers, thus enlaced, 


streets. Navigation was entirely stopped 
on the Thames and the canals, and cabs 
could only make their way through the, 
town with the help of a torch-bearer at the 
horse's head. On the whole, people in 
the city have not had a pleasant time of it. 
To breathe a suffocating and poisonous at- 
©. to have to grope about the 
more impenetrable 
than that of night; and when half-blinded 
with the stinging vapor, to be exponed to 
the of erratic vehicles, makes up 
the sum of buman misery. 
In midday the passengers in the trains 
could not see across the platforms against 





festoon with their green fringe and bells 

of gold and silver, the enormous velvet- 

like foliage of an Indian fig-tree. Still | 
farther, a countless assemblage of the 

stems of asclepias, the leaves and clusters | 
of which, bearing fifteen or twenty blooms, | 
were so dense and so that one 

might have supposed them bouqnets of 

scarlet enamel), encircled by little leaves of 

green porcelain, threw themselves aloft to | 
return in a vari vegetable cascade. 

The borders of these clamps were com- 

posed of © heaths, Van Thol talips, 

oriental daffodils, Persian hyacinths, cycla- 

mens, and orria, which formed a sort of 

pataral whose every tint and every 

shade in a tissue of splendor. 

Chinese lanterns of transparent silk, 
some of a pale-blae, others of a delicate 
blush color, half hidden among the foliage, 
threw a soft light upon the scene. A | 
sweet, mysterious light, prodaced from 
the mingling of these two tinte—s deli- 
cate, fantastic gleam, which partook of the 
azure clearness of a fine summer's night, 
delicately tinted by the crimson gleams of © 
an Aarora Borealis. 

This immense conservatory, sunk two or 
three feet below the ground level, was ap- 
proached by a long gallery, glittering with | 
gold, mirrors, crystals and lights. This | 





| bad his pupils attend bim in silence ranged 
around him. 
Sarti, the musician, composed only in 
darkness. 
Cimarosa, by way of stimulation, sought 
light and noise. 
Paisiello had to bury himself ap in his 
, bed.clothes to become inspired. 

Variety in work is the secret of its 
harmlessness. ‘To know how to rest,” 
says the hygienist. ‘‘ To be able to rest,” 
replies the poet, the artist, the writer 

ichael Angelo, Leonard de Vinci, 
Titian, Rabens, passed from the chisel to 
the pen or the brush. The change rested 
them from the preceding work ; and thus, 
during long life, they accomplished mar- 
vellous works. 


or in walking the room with swift strides. 
Bome, like Montesquieu, compose in a 
post-chaise. Onoe has need of complete 
isolation, profound calm ; another of the 
open air and the noise of the crowd. 
| The atelier of Delacroix was a veritable 
| hot- house. 
Baffon wrote in iace rufiles ; Alexander 
Damas in his shirt-sleeves. ; 
Houssaye works only in the day time, 
and in his great picture-gallery. There, 





| with life and bastle all about him, Hous. | 


saye dictates to four secretaries on various 
saubjeotsto this one a romance, to that 


| one a critical feuilleton, to another some | The wires from a battery are so located 


political notes, and to still another a page 
of “The History of the Eighteenth (on- 
tury.” 

Theophile (iautier wrote, or rather de- 
meee hia feuilleton of ten columns upon 
| a big square of paper. 

Milton composed his “ Paradise Lost’ 
on a large aru-chair, with his bead thrown 
back. 

When Fox had eaten heartily he wonld 
retire to his study, envelope bis head in 
a napkin soaked in vinegar and water, 
and work sometimes ten hours in succes- 
sion, 

Mathario, the anthor of “ Bertram” and 
**Melmoth,’ withdrew from the world in 
order to compose. When the inspiration 


_ seized him, be placed a wafer between his 


eyebrows, and his domestica, warned by 
this signal, would keep their distance. 

Jeremy Bentham jotted bis ideas on lit- 
tle squares of peper, which he piled apon 
each other, and this pile of litde papers 
stitched together, was the first forms of hia 
manuscripts. 

Napoleon had his particular mode of 
meditation and work. When he was not in 
council, says Lourrienne, be stayed in bis 
study, talked to himself and sung, or like 
a child, cat the arms of his chair; then 
suddenly rousing up, would give the plan 
of a monument to be erected, or dictate 
those immense movements which as- 
tonished the world. 

€@ Mrs. Eliza Young, nineteenth wife 
of the much-warried Brigham, whose a) 
plication for # divorce is scandalizing Sait 
Lake ( ity, bas prepared a lecture, in which 
she reveals many things concerning the 
propbet’s private life. Of his habits, she 
says that “he rises with Awelia at ten 
o'clock, when his barber calls and makes 
him as good a looking man as possible, in- 
mediately after which breakfast is served 
by one of the older wives, they eating alone. 
At dinner, the prophet, Amelia, Eliza 
Saow, the poetess, and the b keeper of 
the Beehive, have a table by themselves at 
one end of the room, with al! the delicacies 
of the season, while the rest of the wives, 
with their families, aix of which reside in 
this bouse, dine at another table on the 
plainest of fare.” 





Some persons can think only standing, | 


to take down verbatim, that “horses is 

‘fraider of dummies than street cars.” 
S@ A party of burglars at Yonkers, N. 
Y., wero recently tracked by the footprints 

left by them in the snow, and the whole 
arrested with the plunder in their ponses 
Bion 

“7 A modern Solomon says: ‘Son 6 
promires are *‘ more honored in the breach 
| than in the observance,’ but the expense 
and safety of the action depend a great 
deal on the acnteness of your lawyer and 
the temper of the woman.” 

S@ At Abington, Mass, recently, a 
young lady was making ber toilet, prepara 
tory to her wedding, which was to have 
taken place on the same evening, when she 
was taken suddenly ill, and remained in an 
unconscious state until she died, two days 
afterward, 

S@ The Montreal firomen are to have a 
new kind of respirator, consisting of a 
metal case filled with glycerine and pow- 
dered charcoal. ‘These will not only pre- 
serve the men from suffocation, but also 
effectually prevent them from yelling, 
which all fromen seem to think is partiou- 
larly efficacious in extinguishing firos, 

4 Coleridge, whon lecturing asa yonng 
map, was once violently biased. He im- 
mediately retorted, ‘‘ When a cold stream 
of truth is poured on red-hot prejadioces, 
no wonder that they bins,” 

&7 A steamer revently hauled up in Now 
| London, was found to be covered with 
barnacloa, in some places two feet thick. 
The vessel had |een in the water little 
more than a year, and daring that time 
had been used as a ferry-boat, running al- 
most constantly sixteen hours daily. 

S@ The Kev. J. M. Drake and wife, of 
Lima, Ohio, have just died from poison- 
ing. ‘They were preparing to paper a room 
in their house, and in tearing down the old 
paper, which was of a deep-green color, dust 
wan created, which waa inhaled by them, 
and they were poisoned by it. 


| 





| baried on the name day. 
| €& Among the civilized things wanted 
by the Emperor of Japan has been a defi 
| nite birthday. A convention of wive men 
| bas finally fixed apon the {th of Novem- 
| ber, and the Emperor liking that day as 
well as any other, has accepted the date 
€@ Melbourne, Australia, bas a Jaw 
| which has recently come into operation, 
by which persona brought before a police 


bench charged with insanity, said insanity | 


having been caused by excessive drinking 
of intoxicating liquors, are to be sent to 

prison and treated as criminal lnnations, and 

not, as heretofore, forwarded to a benevo- 

lent or other asylam to be treated as af- 
| tlieted individaals. 

&@ Among the many recent adaptations | 
of the electric current to practical enda, is 
that having for its purpose the giving 
warning in case of a leak inthe ship's ball. | 


that the entrance of water into the bold 
evtablishes the current which in tarn 
sonnda the warning signal. 

€@ A. Harwood, of Ipswich, bas been 
erperimenting on the popular ticory, that 
where a fireplace in so situated that the 
won can shine upon it, the solar rays will 
put the fire out. Mr. Harwood ased night 
lights, which he carefally weighed, and then 
burned, one in the dark another exposed 
to the light. In every cave the one in the 
dark used in equal times from twenty to 
thirty per cent. more tallow than the one 
in the light. 

S@ A woman living near Salamanca, N 
Y., recently insisted apon her litte dangh 
ter, about six yours old, going one evening 
recently to look for a shawl which had 
been lost on the mountains. The child 
went, and lost ita way in the darkness 
aud three days after was found by some 
neighbors, nearly starved to death, and her 
hands, feet and ears badly frozen. The 
woman and ber husband are ander arrest 
for croel treatment of the child 

&@ We hear of a wodern philosopher's 
plan, by means of which every man can 
be his own weather prophet. “If you 
wish to know whether it ia going to storm 
or not, all you bave to do isto find the 
storm vortex and see which side of it is 
the most moist. Maltiply thin by the 
aqoare of the latent heat, eubtract the time 
of day, and divide by the weatheroock. The 
result will be the rarification, plas the 
thermometric evolution of the north pols, 
and then a wayfaring man, thongh a natu 
ral know-nothing, can tell what will ful 
low 

@@ Every one who i« proposing to have 
his house burglarized should secure her 
services. Bhe isan old woman, and liver 
in Opelousas, La When the two masked 
men said they wanted her money, she 
broagbt them two thousand dollars with 
commendable promptitude and she was 
so jolly aboat it and accommodating like, 
that they thought as one good turn de 
serves another, they wonld have a con 
vivial cup of coffee with her, which they 
did, and as the rats hadn't eaten all the 
strychnine, abe got her money back, and 
the coroner got a job, bat it is not known 
what commiss‘on he geve her. 


| te pennine 


“Ob! and these are your weddin’ fAirina. 
| T might bave knowed it,” ranning her — 
in 
| ons folda aud ruffles to the dainty French 
kid boots. ** Hasband forehanded ?” 
‘*My hosband has the same namber of 
hands as other people, madam,” (very 
sharply), and she made the best of her 
way to vacant seat at the other ond of 
the oar, while the inynisitive woman set- 
ted back, as if she felt wronged at not 
having met with her usual good success 
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within a short time of each other, and were | 
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voiced woman, with nose and eyes which 
looked as if made expresaly for prying into 
other people's basiness, and a form which 
indicated that she had foand the occups 
Opposite to as sat « 


** Rook agent, I nee! Have good Inck ?” 
* You are mistaken, madam; Iam no 
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| Within the teet tem yeare the progress of die. 
covery In erory department of knowledge bee made 

} 8 Rew work of reference ao imperative went 

| The movemert of pvitieal aflaire bet kept pace 

| with the dierover tos af erin: *, and their fraitfel 
appication to the ledartrtal and es fal arte and the 
convenionce and treflae geal of goctal life. tirnet 


ware and cousequeat revolutions have ovearred, 

‘ovolving national changes of pecaliar movement, 

The civil war of our own cometry, which wae at ite 
| height when the last volume af the oki work ap 
peared, hae happily heen ended, and « new course 
ot <a tal and Industrial activity bas been com- 
Menoed. 


La acc cantons to ont teal knowledge 
hate wen made hy the ble caplorere of 
trica, 


The great political revolations of the last decade, 
with the patural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into pubic view a muititade of new 
whose hammer are in every ones mouth, and 
whose lives every one le cartons to know the par- 
Heulare, Great battion have been fought and im 
portant alogwe mctateines, of which the details are 
aw yet preeerved only la tae or im tae 
transient publications of the day, tat which ought 
how to take their place tn 5 it aad auth 
history, 

In preparing the present edition for the i} 
hae accordingly been the aim of the editors to 
down the information to the atest posstble dates, 
aod to furnish an accarate accoant ef the mast re 
cent discoverion In seence, of every fresh poccte 
tion In Hterature, and of the newest Inventions Im 
the practical arts, as well ae to give a suceinet and 
original record of the progress of political and his 
torical eventa, 
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preliminary labor, and with the moet ample reeour- 
coe for carrying tt on to « seccesefal termination, 

None of the original stereotype plates have bees 
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plan and compass as tle predecessor, bat with a far 
® pecuniary «xpenditare, and with each im- 











1 ments in ite composition as have been eug- 
gates by longer experience and enlarged know. 


ge. 

the Mustrations which are introduced for the 
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"iatkable loaturos of scenery, architecture, 
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RHODA. 


RY SIRYL KEIM 


he was « very commonplace looking ¢7e brightening prettily 


reop, so gtlet that she was seldom no 
in her votee lay ber sole 
it war « low, el voles which made manic 
of the most trifling otterances 

wee not the family fevorite 
oy Amabeil, with ber fluffy frizzce and 


ue eyes, was 


i 


Ob, no! Kbheda must stay at 
take care of Ida, of ¢\se, mo- 
bread made, and as it 


Khody that shell 
be fred for an cg bet « house 
:” this with a fippent leugh, and a 
at Obarlie Mherrick. 

Mre. her mother, was « dry, hard, 
fosey little woman, who never forgot that 
once on « time she had been « y 
blende, It seemed strange that . 
Brother Harry, with bis hind, handsome 
tece, and gentic, womenish ways, should 
not have cared fer ber, and as for Jim, be 
should have bees eternally — to her 

care of 


** Rhody sha'n't be imposed upon,” the 
old colonel would ssy, stroking the dark 
hair with hie large band , and in return his 
slippers were siways ready for him, and 
bie toast beautifully browned, in a way 
that passed Amabel's shill entirely. 

Amabel was es profound egotiat, even to 
the exciasion of every one elee— earth, air, 
and sea were filled with one gigentic I. 
It was her silments, ber comfort, her 
lovers, and her flirtations, With Khoda, 
she always aasnmed « languid, superior, 
dighting manner, as if her sister was very, 
very, very far beneath her. Bhe was wil 
ling enough to put a flower in ber bair and 
sit down to sew by an open window, so 
that all the passing gallants could see her 
bat when callers came, ob, dear! ‘‘ Khody” 
must finish ber work no one ever wanted 
to ree ** Mhody” of course. } 





** Amabel, dear, just pat some Howern | 
im th® vases,” Mra. I’rice would say. 
“Ves, memma,” and Amabel went 


straightway to Khoda and said, *' I wish 
oe would fll the vesees. 1 have « fearful 
dache.” 


Rhoda acyulesced without a word, and 
it was by her perfect teste that the parlor 
was so fanitiessly arranged, the curtains 





and | dear?” said Marah, that night. 


tastefully looped, flowers in the vases, 
pictures, framed by Khoda, on the walls 

** Amy bas such taste, Mra. l'rice would 
say, all unconscious that it wae not Amy 
work, and so it tecame a settled thing 
that Amy hed ‘such taste.” She was alao 
called “‘Liright, that is to say, her con 
versation wae a conglomeration of admi 
rere, fashions and parties, interspersed 
with playfol littie shrieks, which she 
thongbt especially killing 

Kihode sat making a dress, and patiently 
sewing the seamea by hand for Amabel had | 
taken possession of the Wheeler A Wilson 
when Amy tarned ronnd to ber and said 


leant fix thin needle Im afraid of 
proeokir emy finger lihbody, yours are mm 
ropgh that it wont make any matte: 


oome and do tt 
our tone 

Rhoda rose tc 
mand, and as abe did +o, Amabel gave her 
a scrutipizing glance, and said with an 


comply with her com 


affected wiggle 
(irecious, hody) you re # old fash 

rored, ene would thiok you came out of 
the ark. What do you think Charlie said 
He sae you crossing the yard this morn 
ing, end erked who ‘that gny 
was so glad that your old sun -bounet bid 
your face, for | shonid bave been morti 
fled to death if he had seen who you were, 
abe added, with « complacent look at ber 
pretty crees which bed ‘cost ever 
meh at Madame Lamode's 

“You forget, Amy,” answered Khoda's 
low votes, ‘that I bave a great deal of 
wotk, and lam selklom allowed the use of 
the sew ing-machine 

“Ob, yea’ 1 forgot that you are an ill. 
used beroine, Hae, ba’ « heroine with 
eorh Laude as yours" sabe said, as spite- 
fully as | oaritle 

Having ‘noihed her 
turned to her work, 
voucbsafed any hanks 

“ida, pat em your hat before you go 


Kihoda re 
not having 


task, 
Amy 


oat. Khoda said to lia, as abe was leay 
the room, 

ue ebild turned round, and said, im 
peruinenuy 

*Now see bere’ Im jnat tired of that | 
old bat so bush ap!” after which she | 
banged the di or 

Amate! langhed, she always langhed 


when Ida war impudent to ber aunt. Nhe 
fang ber work to her «ister 


‘Do fuswh it I mast go and practice 


‘Will you come to meet me, darling. for 
Charlie will newer forgive me if I don't 
sing for bim 


Jou see she was“ acoomplished,” though 
what abe had Ss vould have 
been hard to say iheda bad none of 
these sccomplishmentsa-and if apy one 
wiabes to brow the reason, it wae because 
*Kbhody must stay at home end help 
Not becawe she bad no talent for such 
things on the contrary, abe wee passion 
stely fund of music 

That summer Amabel proposed a short 
trip to the seeshbore, but when lbods 
asked to be of the party, such « plau was 


vetoed. It wan prepomterons { abe 
sheuld «ver fee! any icelination to go 
away § In fect, the poor girl got quite « 


bloew'ng op on the subject from her 
mother. As Ida remarked at the table, 
with the tor ching gratitede of childbood - 

“Aunt Ibode gots food scoldip, to- 
Gay, and I'm glad of it 

** Kusabeth cried the colonel, his 
heavy ey: brows ko “what have you 
been saying to boda F 

“ Nethicg-pething,” anid his 


=| 
wan 1 


pe 
teed. Small and plein, with soft, gray | 
ebarmn 


.| of her parlors did pot suit Marah 
| nothing would do, bat that Kbode mast 


| 


sout them, 


obliged bim to talk to 


| ** Positively, Rhody, I forgot you. 
| 
| 


wife, 


this in a coolly impen | have devoted himself to Khoda, had not | 


man wee bagging and kissing ber, and 

saying all in « breath 

| “Ob, Rhoda! is it possible that you ve 

| forgotten Mareh Stone? your old friend? 
* No, indeed, I bave never forgotien 

you, Marsh,” answered Iiboda, her soft 


* You see lem married and dear Tom 
and I are going to housekeeping here 
won't that be nice 

After that Khoda did not have « very 
| dall time. Mre. Marah Tallis war always 
| Coming to ask ber advice upon the Sitting 

up of ber new bome, and consulting her 
| taste. and asking ber all about house 
| keeping. Something im the arrangement 
and 


come and help ber. 

While she was there, a cousin of Mre 
Talliss bappened to see the patient little 
worker, and hear her speak, and asked 
Marah ‘‘ Who the wray-eyod gir! with the 
beestifal voice was ” 

** Rhoda Price, come and be introdaced.” 

Khe obeyed. Have I said that Khods 
was plain Well, so she was, when she 
had nothing to enliven her, but if she had 
had « ride occasionally through shady 
lanes, or a vy: to the seashore, to brighten | 
ber eyes and freaben her cheeka, she would 
have been « different = Her pretty, 
dark bair was pot plainly back —-Amabe) | 
knew many pretty ways of arranging it, 
bat when finode had asked ber, she had : 
oried, ** Ob, law, Khody, you're too atapid 
to learn.” In the first place sho was too 
lazy to teach Khoda, and in the seoond ber 
sister's plain dreas was an exellent foil to 
ber own gay attire. 

Mafas Hedmond began by admiring 
her voice, and thinking her a nice girl, 
and as he watched bow perfectly and com 
pletely she worked, and what an artiatic | 
taste she had, be ended by thinking her 
very attractive, and liking to talk to her. 
(nee Marah invited ber to spend an 
evening with ber; so Khoda put on her | 


Miss Synicat.—** You, Mr. Brown! 
sbould think of in that capacity.” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


THE COST UME BALL. 


Litres Haows (who thought bimaelf irresistible as Mephistopheles 
Marguerite, why look upon me as a tempte 








** Fairest 


.?” 


Certainly you are about the last person I 


The Demon is exorcised, not to say “ shut ap.’ 





very prettiest dress, a soft gray, that 
matohed her eyes, arranged her pretty 
heir in a way Marah bed taught ber, and, 
finally, nestled a half blown white rose in 
it. arab thought ber achauge:! girl, as abe 
watohed her talking to Kufus, her eyes 
shining, her pale cheeks reddening, and 
her sweet voice ringing gladly, while as 


**doean't know a gridiron from « sance- 
van,” and therefore cannot be a finished 
Reuteioenen Maybe in after years Kae may 
yearn for Kboda'smoffins, Heing a man, 
the moffins will strike him most forcibly. 
“I should never bave believed it of 
Kine,” cried Marah, when she heard the 





she amiled, she showed her perfect teeth. | news. ‘That deccitfal Amy' Horrid 
** Hoe,” (as they called him) was taiking | thing! I thought it was Kboda'” 

to her of Hrowning's poem ‘' The Ring And Rhoda? Well, she lived. The bell 

and the Hook.” “My rose I r for | rings, and the curtain falle. ** l’asnez, 

the gaze of God,” qaoted sofly. | passe x, r ot mad t" 


** 1 think it mast have been a white rose.’ 
| agree with you,” be said, glancing at 
the rose in her hair. 
She looked at him with ber misty-gray 
eyes no one else was in the room—why 
ouldn t he take her hand / 

* Thine eyes gray-lit in shadowing hair 
above,” he said, very low, doubtless catch 
ing the inspiration from herlook. He might 
have said still more, had not Marah entered. 

* Kheda's a nice girl, inn't she, Tom, 


The fire barns low, and the weird gray 
shadows flit to and fro upon the wall. The 
ashes fall softly from the smouldering log, 
and the waning moon in in the shy. A 
ebarch bell rings across the wold. 

** Oat, out, brief taper '’ 


—s 


MRS. DALTONS HUSBAND. 


BY WALLACE PUTNAM KEED 





‘ Pitifal kind of face, 
dear.” 

Next day Mra. Prive and Amabel re 
turned, and to Amabel's total dispust, the 
servant brought Khoda a maguifloent | a defeated candidate 
bonquet of fragrant white roses. How The ‘sitnation’ wax a peonliarly an 
the pale face finshed as she read Koes | jleasant one, and the disappointed poll 
bame on the card attached to the flowers! | ticlan’s face grew still darker enbe plauced 
** Who sent them?" asked Amy, envious | over the morning papers 

** It mast be a mistake.” * The way of the world,’ be muttered 

** At least do not gradge me my flowers, | ** Now that Iam down, ‘ Tray, Blanche and 
Amabel,” said Khoda “ Kue Aa te | | Sweetheart, and all the little dogs bark et 
jme' bat I will be even with them yet.” 

Why, bes « splendid cateb rich and } Richard Dalton, as be paced the hitrary 
handsome Netter not set your cap for | with a scowl upon his brow and a danger 
him, Khody,” she added, «xaltingly. ous light in hia eyes, was, deepite his ner 

‘That evening Kue called, nf would | vous and excited manner, a perfect mode! 
of manly beauty, strength and grace 
Although some forty years had left their 
press upon bias face and form, the one 
wen still yonthfal and the other me esti 
Av artist would have regarded thie man 
A reader of human nature 


assented ' Tom | 
The election was over, and the Hon. 
Kichard Dalton found bimpelf, after abotly 
contested campaign, a disgraced as well as 


ly 


the forward Amabel frustrated him, and | 
her. His man. | 
ly soul quickly spprectated the delicate | 
compliment of her anziety for his conver 


gation §'), and his mental comment was | with delight 

| ** Pretty girl, and fond of me Leo’ this | would have tarned away with a feelng of 
was ali sufficient. Every time he called | antagonistic aversion. 

he became more attentive to Amabel The baman countenance in ap epitome 


One day she mat yawning over * The Holy | of the past, an index to the present, and a 
Grail, which Kue had sent ber, upon the | prophecy of the fature, Kichard Dalton’s 
very slight authority of ber saying that she | face indicated an evil life, a wicked Leart, 
“loved poetry,’ when Harry, who was | and « bad end 

jast from Kivertown, entered and tlang a The clook struck ten. Mr. Dalton care- 
awall box into herlap. ‘The trinket-loving | fully folded bis papers and deposited therm 
Awmabel opened it, and beheld with raptare | in a secret drawer belonging te » hand 
« handsome pair of braceleta, Verhaps it | some writing-deak. 

was the rustle of Khody's work that made **T may need them again,” he said, half 
him remember ber, forhe turned in ashame. | aloud, * and when I do «a cow bide will be 


faced sort of way, and said — neede! as anort of commentator | ere 
dirty editors must be taught a lesson. The 
**Minoe you have forgotten me #o long, | idea of those fellows attaching ¢ in their 


| Harry,” she said, raising her eyea, ‘you 
need not trouble yourself.” He naw the 
reproach, for bis handsome face flashed ; 
but that nigbt Khoda found on ber table 
an excellent copy of Poe's poems, which 
she had long wiabed for. ** How did you 
like the way | mended your glove’” she 
asked him the next day 

| ‘Why, Kboda, Amy told me she bad 
mended them 

| “*"Dhet waea mistake, said ahe «uietly, 

for she could see right throagh Amy. 

‘dood Heavens'” what a story-teller 

| Amy ta! ' waa his involuntary ejaculation 
then very geutly, ‘Perhaps you have often 
mended my things!’ 

** You, she said, and stooping suddenly, 
he hissed her cheek and walked hastily out 
of the room. 

Mra. Tallis came an told Khoda that 
she was going to Kivertown, and positively 
she Khodse must go with her. For a mo- 
ment a bright vision of theatres and operas 
floated through Kboda's brain, bat in 
stantly the light im her eyes died out, and 
abe said, in ber old quiet way, 
ask mother but it's no ase.” 

Impalsive Marab roshed into Mra. Price's 
presence and made ber request, crying, 

| ** Oh, please, please let her come |" 

Quite impossible, sant Mra. Irice's dry 
Voice * Rhoda must take care of Ida 

** | suppose she helps you a 
said Marab, trying to be cord 

“Ob, the one that belps me most ian't 


bere 

Merah could bave wrang Mra. l’rice's 
neck with pleasure. She said good-morn- 
ing, bestened home, and flinging herself 
into « chair, scolded tamaltu y, much 
to Tom's horror, called Mrs. I'rice a “ hate- 
ful thing,” and enid the way Khoda was 
treated was shamefal. ‘Now, waan't it, 
Tom, dear! 


thinking te smooth itover ‘only you see | sympeihi singly a little thing | 


it's im possible for ber to go.” 
The epee 
akirminhes, therefore 
Mra. Price thought berself the victor. 
When ther were alone, the poor, good 











, be was not fond of | 
besaid nothing—and russet woods of Penbarst, dyed with 


knowing nothing of matter, 
Rhoda stered out of the window at the 


g 


| red sun, where the Swift, alwa 
| burry, brawled over its stones, in 
reach the river, An quivered in 

whistled f 


'# | 
aif 





“ You might | 


reat deal,” | 


Tom whistled, raised his eyebrows, and | 


dingy sheets’ 

The door opened and Mrs. Dalton enter- 
ed the room, She was evidently in a bad 
bamor, but ber husband's brow was cloared 
as if by magic, and be welcomed his 
visitor with all the smiling grace of a lover. 
The lady, bowever, was in an obstinate 
mood. She was a thin, sour-visaged woman, 
| older than her spouse by several years, 

and attired in the worst and most ¢) pensive 
taste imaginable. A few years before she 
had been left a widow with a vy fortune 
and no social position, but this latter dis- 
advantage she had hoped woul! be «nr- 
mounted when sbe married Richard Dal- 
ton. Her husband's talents acquired new 
lustre—the borrowed light of his wife's 
goides treasure and, for a brief period, 
he succeeded in forcing bis way into the 
higher circles of political life , bat all that 
| was now at an end, and he stood before 
| bis late constituents condemned, defeated 
| and forever diagraced. 

** Alice, I have something to say to you,” 
the husband began. 

‘Very likely,” retorted the lady. “I 
think it is time for you to say somethin 
to me, ard you will doubtless have a — 
deal of leisure time iv future to aay it in.” 

Withoat noticing this cruel ting, Dal- 
top motioned her to a seat, and, standing 
before her, continued 

** Alice, lam sorely in need of money.” 

** Indeed |" snapped the shrewish lips of 
bis listener. 

“Yea. Money I must have, or I am 
forever lost.” 

There was an expression of vixenish 
satisfaction on her pinobed face, as Mra. 
Dalton answered 
| * You have already squandered half of 
| my fortane, and now you ask me to beggar 
| myself. This is what comes of marrying 
® penniless adventurer. 

“ Madame” 

Mra. Dalton winced. The blazing, lion- 
like eyes of her husband were riveted upon 
ber. She barst into tears. 

* Ok, Richard, think of my dixappuint- 

ment '” 
| ** Is it greater than mine ! 











Think of the 
| mortification and chagrin which I am com- 
| pelled to endure.’ 
| 


For a moment an awkward silence 


The wife looked obstinately at the r, 

| apparectly waiting for another appeal. It 

was not long in oe Again frown 
asband's face. 








'* That is all over. Those confounded 
ring transactions have made it impossible 
for me ever to re-enter political life. It is 
a wonder that I cawe out of the last cam- 
paign alive. Why, I was hissed and rot- 
ton. egged all over the district!" 

“ And served you right!" cried the wo- 
man, with suddey fury. ‘' You had noex- 
ease for being dishonest—and yet you 
would be a liar and trickster, I see you 
now in your true colors. You married me 
for wy money, and" 

‘And you married me in order to get 


into decent society! hissed Dalton. 
** Well, have I pot carried ont my part of 
the bargain? You have exhibited your 


diamonds and painted cheeks in Washing- 
ton society for a couple of winters. Is not 
that enongh’ Great Jupiter! The bare 
recollection of it oaght to make you a happy 
woman for the remainder of your life '” 

What woman would forgive auch a 
speech —what woman could’ Mra. Dal- 
ton was on ber feet in an instant—an«, 
sweeping across the room, she pansed to 
Hive e> pression to her pent-ap rage. 

** Not another dollar do you get from 
me! she screamed. ‘* Vou sordid wretch! 
You have lived on ty bounty, and robbed 


we! Ani now you inanit me! If yon 
choose to remain in wy honse— 4 house, 
do you understand ?- after this, I will 


give you food and>+belter, I do that much 
for my dogs. Bat you sball not squander 
my fortane' 


‘The door closed with a bang ; and the 
Hon. Liehard Dalton waa left alone. 
White with speectiess anper, he stood 


with bands pressed to his throbbing heart. 
Kat only for a moment. The patoral firm 
ness of the man re aswerted itself, and be 
coolly reviewcod Lis present and future 
prospects, They were gloomy enough, 
and « black purpose, which bad occurred 
to his before, now took complete posses: 
sion of bis mind 

lio was absolutely without money, and 
something worse than the ordinary penal- 
tiew of dcit stared him in the face. He 
had recently overstepped that indistinct 
bonndary-line, where bosiness enterprise 
ends tall honk begins, and an arrest might 
eceur any day. The last bope had failed 
him. What conld he do now? bis ques- 
tion he propounded to bimeelf more than 
once. At laat the wretched man raised his 

‘ head and listened attentively. Everything 
on that side of the honse was «niet. 

Dalton was satistied that he was not 
likely to be intruded upon, jast then, at 
any rate. ile crossed the room and opened 
a side-board, from which he took e de- 
canter and « wine-glaas. Filling the latter, 
he took from his pocket a tiny phial and 
mingled its contents with the wine in the 
glass. Then the strong man turned pale 
and tren iled 

‘I will write a farewell letter to my 
wife,” maid he to himself. 

Bat when bo looked for the inkstand it 
was not to be found. He remembered 
then that he had carried it to his chamber 
the night before. It wonld take bnt a few 
moments to get it, and he quietly left the 
library for that purpose, feeling assured 
that nothing would occur to interrupt his 
plan. Strange how one little incident can 
sometimes make or mar the succeas of the 
most important scheme ! 

The library contained another inmate 
almost as soon as Richard Dalton had 
closed the door behind him. 
lady who bore bis name—the woman who, 
until recently, had been bis fellow-plotter 
the creature who called herself a wife’ 
precious pair, these two, and well matched. 


Wondering somewhat at the absence ef | very cheap,” returned Mre, Miller, with 


the late occupant, Mra. Dalton glanced 
around the room uutil ber eyes fell upon 
the glass of wine. 

** Ah, the very thing,” said she, reachirg 
for it. ‘I feel so faint and weak that | 
really need something of the kind. Now I 
ean talk to Richard about this business. 
If be »\ust have the money, why, some- 

| thing must be done of course.” 

She dramed the glass to the last drop, 
and sank into a chair, 

**Why don't be come?” she murmured. 
“Where «i. be be? I feei so straugely. 
I wonder if it is the wine!” 

God!" cried Richard Daltoa, as he 

frantically into the room. His keen 
glance took in everything in a sBoond, and 
bis face blanched with horror. 

‘“*I am poisoned, Richard Dalton '” 
screamed the miserable woman. *‘* And it 

‘ta your work! On, for one hour more of 
life! Bat you shall not escape—" 

“Hear me!" said her Cesena. a 
swear I am innocent. The draught was 
for myself '” 

**Ha! ba! ha'” hysterically laughed the 
dying woman. “ 
jour other 


POST. 





| 


It was the | 
| his borse,and advanced quickly to the door. 


A | goods at half price ?” he demanded. 


| 
| 





| dreadful malady woald carry ber of sud- 
denly, and now his fears bad been realized 

Mtrange to say the family physician ac- 

| eepted beart disease ax the exp’ m of 
Mra. Dalton's death; bat this Jid not si- 

lence certain busy tongues, and when ber 

| husband, shortly after the funeral, left the 
commeapity, the gossips al] shook their 

| heads and said that his departure was an- 
| other proof of his guilt. These sawe gor 
| sips w their sage beads sti!] more 
vigorously when, a few months leter, they 


| wend ve lettuce and man aecri 


, read the following paragraph, copied by | 


their local pepors from the London Times 
“A Sreanoe Sus ips.—The Hon. Kich- 


ard Dalton, an American gentleman who | 


, bas been stopping at Langham's for the 

last two weal, 

| found dead in his room, onder circamw 

stances which are strongly suggestive of 

suicide. An empty wine-glass, found by 

ithe side of the dead man, contained an- 
istakable evidences of a powerful poison. 


la 
The deceased was a remar 


| motive for his rash act is wrapped in the 


—m mystery.” 
mystery was never eiplained. |'er- 
baps it wes insanity— ape remorse. 


As the Spaniards say, Yuin mile? 
A SHARP TRICK. 
BY MARK EDWAEKDS 


* You'd better take twenty yards or so, 
ma'am. You'll never get such a chance 
again, I assure you. There's nothing so 
cheap and good «ffered at the stores.” 

“Tm afeered they're too cheap to be 
worth anything.” 

The scene was the spacious porch of an 
old-fashioned farm-hvouse, where a travel- 
ling dealer wan displaying to the dame of 
the household his assortment of cloths, 
cassimeres, etc., in that line. 

**You don't mean to insinnate that | 
deal in shoddy, do you 
in an injured tone. 
look at the goods!’ 

The woman ¢xamined them critically ; 
the quality seemed excellent, and yet » 
was suspicious, She had heard of worth- 
less goods being palmed off as excellent 
by sach dealers, and she had no desire to 
be taken in. 

And yet as she the wore thorongbly ex- 
am the merchandise, she was tempted to 

urchase. Every piece was offered at alow 


‘Why, bless you, 


far below that demanded at the 
country satores—the household was really 
in of such supplies, and she had the 


cash to pay for them. 

** How nice,” reflected Mrs. Miller, ‘‘ to 
purchase all I want, and have a clever little 
surs left over besides.” 

** You'll take twelve yards of this ’” said 
the dealer, as if he decided she had nade 
up ber mind to do no. 

** Yea,” she answered, no longer hesi- 
tating. 

** And twelve of this’” added the man, 
indicating a roll of cassimere. ‘It wiil 
make your busband and boys splendid 
suits. I'm selling these goods at an awful 
sacrifice, ma'am, but you see it can't be 
helped. Bankrupt stock ferced on the 
market, and it's got to go.” 

** You,” aesented the Soeney 8 wife. 

Another dozen yards of different ma- 
terial wan also disposed of, the dealer re- 
ceived bis money, gathered up his re- 
maining stock, end then drove off. 

But bardly was be ont of sight before 
Mrs. Miller began, in spite of the most an- 
suring examination of ber purchases, to 
feel herself victimized. 

** These goods can't be what he repre- 
sented thew,’ she reflected. ‘* Why, the 

rice is just about half what it should be. 
Pion't believe the stnff will stand wear, 
though I declare it looks and feels well 
enough.” 

At noon her husband came in to dinner. 
In a state of considerable excitement, fear- 
ing that he would chide her severely for 
purchasing goods which must surely prove 
shoddy, Mra. Miller revealed the fact of 
her bargaining with the dealer. 

Farmer Miller was indignant at the very 
beginning at what he styled his wife's want 
of sense. 

** You oughtn't to have tonched ‘em, So- 
pbrony; you might have knowed you 
would be cheated. Them travelling fel- 
lows is all rascals how often have I told 
you that’ the money's just throwed away |" 

** But look at the goods, John. They 
seom to be all right!" 

“Ob, yea, they seem to be, of conrne : 
bat make ‘em up, and yor'll have to put 

»atches on after the first day's wear.” 

**It can't be that the fellow tricked we 
so,” declared the wife, resolutely, warming 
into a defence of her action. Look at this 
piece, John.” 

John did look, but was not convinced 
that his doubts were groundless. 

** Shoddy's queer staff, brony. Itll 
look all riyht, in spite of the closost 
searchin’, tul yon've been put to the ex- 
pense of makin’ it up; tien it will go to 
dust, like old rotten rag carpet. I'm sorry 
you was so green, Sopbrony.” 

And John ate his dinner and went back 
to his work. 

In the afternoon a second light vehicle 
drove up to the farm-house —-drove farious- 
ly ap, as if important business was meant. 

A man lea from the carriage, hitched 


** Was there a person here to.day selling 
‘There was a man here selling goods 


an uneasy feeling. 

“‘Hamph, yea! Well, they were stolen ; 
you might have known that. ' 

** Stolen !" ejaculated tho farmer's wi‘e. 

** Stolen of course. How many did you 
bny ?” 

2 Fifty dollare worth,” replied Mra. 
Miller, truthfally. 

“I'm sorry for you, my good woman; 
you will lose your money; the goods must 
all be given up.” 

** Given up '” she echoed, in a tone that 
implied resistance to such a demand. 

“Don't attempt to make a fuss. 7h 
receiver is as bad as the thies,” said the man, 
blandly, but threateningly. ‘ Produce 
the ani there'll be no farther | 
trouble to yor.” 

Mrs. Miller in her ignorance was dis- 
mayed. She had heard of persons bein; 
arrested for receiving stolen goods, ool 
imagined she had exposed herself to that 


danger. 

Sne geve ap her purchases without 
further ur, though with immeasarable 
secret at her loss. But she had this 


her pf EA of them. The man took | 
them and departed. 


| 


was yesterday morning | 


bly handsome | car appear. 
man, about forty years of age, and the | 1 *podente Column will bring things al! right, 



























Answers (0 Correspondents. 


Pat Youn Porrses.—Acthore and others oftes 
not fully paid. In 
these Cases ibe Department enforces paymest 
ot the defict —which we either have to pay, or 
to dechpe — on the wwtiters or manuscripts. 
Authors wi! also bear in mind that the t 
now reculree letter 
therefore it is often 
lo send large packages by ex: 

Wea: not endertase to apewer qaestions reiat- 
tg to the acceplam.« OF rejection of manuscripts ip 
this colomn, And there is no occasion of writin 
to ask whether we wi.) «examine a mannacript. 


pelage on el! manuecripta— 
, ae it ts always safer, 
press, 


it om, aud we wil) examine it; Beeping a , 
ave al vr of lowe —as we do not our 
sol ves rr ble for the salto retarn of manuscript, 


“Imraciest, Rowvilic, Mich.) complains tam 
ber question was nol anewerd as soon as she de- 
sired, She oye she ls “a woman, and therefore 
can't wait, be onghi to have a hetler reasos 
than thet tor ber impatience. We anewer ai) 
prope? vestions prom aly, yet ivtlers muet take 
thelr tern, Correspondents mast romember tha 
a we go to press in advan: e, a delay of some weeks 
le neceseary before their questions and our rephes 
4 litth patent watching of the Vor. 


| Rome dieri; lime of that kind might be positively 
Uence 


-" inquired the man | 
| you iow me lo say that 





| 
| 
| 


low 
| coll as suddenly as it began. 


beneficial to a nomber of our rede. Pai 
an be improved hy + uluvation. 

Puoxveonarhen, (Springfield, O..) aek=: “ ia. 
Ie there a phonozraphic onrns! publlabed ‘n Phila- 
deiphia? If eo, who publishes 117 @d. Is there « 
phonograph shoo! in Vhiladelpiiat’ et, No, 
per in any other «lly in the — we believe, 
“1. Phunography ae a branch of study ie taught in 
several of our edu: ational ‘netitations, but none 
de. oted to it alone, 

Hi, A., Mhtiads,) writes: “ let. Many thanks for 
the \oterest you snd VM. L. *, B. have taken to ascer 
tain the authorshtp of the poem, ‘If We Knew, 
The one I reter to .ommences 

* It we knew the woe and the beartache 

Waiting ‘or as down (he road. 
it ane 7 about tiree years agu iu the Post, 
a. Wil you do me the tavor to publicl Long- 
fellow’ poem, * The Legend Beautifull " 2. We 
must decline you request, The poem is long, and 
already familar to many of our readers, who would 
lonbtless pref« tr original mat‘er, 

“Tarn,” (Andover, O.,) aske 

Sam Patch take, at what places, and when was he 
killed?” Bam Patch, who believed that “ sou 
things could le dom as w- jl as others,” made many 
famous leaps, the last and fatal ope of which was at 
(ieneees Palle, The ent ocecrred I ridey, Nov, 


“What umpe did 


» i8¥, 
1, WOOL, brankiim (o., Miesouri,) writes: * Wal 
an anewer recently civen 
to one who inquired whether there could by Troe: 
uvless the mercury sank to % deg., while techni- 
cally correct, ls caxulated to mislead? The ther 
mometer shows tbe temperature of the stmoephere 
generally in {te immediate neighhovhood. Now 
the blades of grass, some kinds of leeves, and 
ibrous subetances generally part with their heat 
mor rapidly than the air, The'!r rapid cooling ol 
during the nights will cause. them to be covered 
with frost betore the mercury falle to 38 dey. if the 
instrament hangs (as is generally the case) a few 
feet from the ground, Years of oheervation have 
tang!t me that If the mercury has sunk to 39 deq., 
our tender plants will have been nipped by slight 
frost, am! that at «2 deg. the ground will! Leone.” 
We are oblige’ to you for your communication, 
At the same time we t)ink that to be technically 
correct in thie matter le to be absolntely correct, 
We were not supposing, when we made our stato 
ment, that the thermometer was to “ bang a lew 
feet above the groural.” Wewere unaware, how- 
ever, that the difference be'woer the temperature 
ot the surface and (hat of # few teet above, wae 
often at grea. a= you report, 

WA. Mc C., (Wiliameport, i'a.,) aske: ‘ist, Why 
are pen-knives so called? 2d. fy ratio, in arith 
metic, of any practical use in after-life? od. How 
many siope ave there in Independence Hall, {ros 
where the old bell hangs to the top of the steeple f 
ith. Do you not think that the buikling is unsafe 
trom the effects of constant ure, and extreme old 
ave? och, Was (reneral William Hall, who fought 
in the war of I*it, a coward?) = ftb, What are 
the duties of a civt!) engineer? ith, Ie libel 
allowed, without being pamehed, in political cam- 
paigne? th, What ts the legal rate per cent, of 
Interest in Llaho? Oth, What je the width of the 
Deiawsre river at the ferry, af the foot of Market 
ereet, Philadelphia? loth, What do you think of 
my handwriting 7 lacauee they were so 
much teed in making the olkd-tashioned yoore-quill 
pen. vd. A kuowleoge of any branch of arithme- 
tic would be protty apt to serve any person in o 
practionl way rome time in lite, Jd, There are ia 
steps from the croand floor of the bal! to the high 
est potut of ascent in the steeple, 4th, We do not 
think that it {# the least aneafe. The wooden 
steeple that surmounted the old hall was regarded 
some years ago as uneate, and consequently taken 
down, We worla rather trust our persons ip old 
ludependence tall than in many pew baiidings we 
know of, ‘th, The court-martial by which (tien, 
Hull was tled, after 4 session of cighty daye, 
found him pouty of ibree charges cowardice, 
neglect of Cnty an! unofticer-iike condact, He 
was sentenced to be shot dead, and his name to be 
struck irom the rolie of the army. The cout 
ttrongly recumiwuded him to the mercy of the 
President, on account of hie age and revolution- 
ary services, l'remicont Madisum pardoned him, 
and he retired to his farm to live in comparative 
obecurily under a cloud ct almost universal re- 
prom h tor a periodoft twelve years, (On his dying 
ved he dec'ared his beliet that he was right aes 
eoldict and u man in surrendering Detroit, He 
had Ube conse ation of feeling, before his death, « 
growing sympathy for him iu the partially du 
abused puldie mind, whieh prophesied o/ lature 
vindication and just appreciation. Loesing rays be 
botleves that tren, iull seted throughout the 
euUre campaign trom the purest pritciples of 
patriotiem and humanity, Iie weakness, evinced 
al times by vaciiation, was not the result of 
cowardice but of excesmve prudence and caution, 
6th, A civli engineer plane the constraction of 
such worke as canals, ratiroade, rt doc 
ete, Makes surveys of Toutes, estimates of expen- 
diturcs, @i! Moaruremeuta, calcalations, etc, re- 
lating Ww the progress of the work, saperinteuds 
“clive operations of building, an l takes the entire 
mechanical rerponsibility of the euterprise, Tih, 
No more than at any other ume, “tn, Ten per 
cent., we beleve. Yta, A little less than a mile, 
ioth, Tt le poor, but easily read, 

Ker-) Jane, (lrairie Chicken Kange,) writes: 
“let. Please ivtoria me what fe meant oy Trinity 
Sanday?" ‘st, it ie the day ou which the feast in 
honor ot the Holy Trinity ie held, We omit your 
second question, as it = & problem, ana similar to 
one we recentiy give, 


tet. 


Verona, Waimeat Grove, Obio,) seks: “ let 
le * real kame Mra, Johusom? Yd. le 
* Little Sameec!’ offered as a premium yet? ‘d. 


Does Mre, Henry Wood write tor any American 
periodical now? 4th, Will she write for your 
columns bext year? ‘th. What is your opinion 
oi my bandwritivg Ist. Yes. td, No; our 
supply of the picture is exhausted, 34, No, 4th. 
Owing to the estate of ber bealta, she will write no 
long story, and probably very littie of auything the 
present year forany periodical, “th. It le not good, 
We are begiaring to wonder if the repetition of 
this nestion is nut becoming a little tiresome to 
maby of our racers, who con't care for our opinion 
ot OF correeponceats’ handwriting. To give it 
may gretify tudividuale, bat our aim is to inter- 
est au; and, therwfore, we obwect to purely per- 
sonal queries, 

Fork Comne-roxspests, H. G., W. B. T. N. 
and J, W., (the three furmer of Philadelphia, the 
latter of Norristown,) enclose to us in one enve lope 
a lorg het of .:sestlons, of which we select the fo!- 
lowing to be apswered: 


°°” 


lst, Would you recom- 
mend 3 persou Wo believes tbat he is qualified for 
the service to hecome a private detective? 9d, le 
it nevessary to be a policeman fret? Sd. Would it 
be wrovg for a young man of vineteen to marry « 
young girl? 4th. Would you admit matrimonial 
advertisem: nts to your columns? Sth, How many 
wives d» the laws of Turkey permit a subsect to 
have? 6th. What causes the earth to revolve on 
‘te axe aod around the sup? ith. Who was the 
first martyr? th, (an you give a good recipe for 
making ‘ey rum? a made and a co 
metic? 9h. Which t# the beet hovel to go to ip 
New York? 10th, Who is MacMabon? Is hea 
marrie! man? llth. Ie the firm otf reliable? 
lst, We would not advise mb ane D to become s 
detective, al'hongh it isa useiu) occupation, honest- 
ly followed. fd. No, &l, Not wrong, perhaps, put 
inadvisable, As ibe parties in the case mentioned 
by our correspondent have known each other bat 
a week, they would do well to remain awhile 
yet; their admiration of each ofber may 
4th. Emphatically 
we would not, Sth. The number is not limited, we 
believe, Few Turks have more than one wife, th. 
power of God, primarily ; 
laws of attraction, gravitation. 
with certainty knows; one of Eve’ 4: ; 
perhbape—martyr to some oppressive fashion of 
those early Gays; or a #00 of Adam—martyr, if not 
to tight boots, to something similar. 
is cheapest bough’. Clean, eweet hog’s per- 
fumed, makes a good und cheap . We 
object to the use of cosmetics, save such as we 
bamed 'p a recent uumbe r— bathing, « xercise, tem- 
perance in eating and drinking, etc. 9h, Phere are 
no hotels apywher—tre are only en- 
duratie for a little while, » te President 
of the French Kepablic; one of the 
France, distinguisl.ed for his brillian: military ser- 
vices exter ling over a penod of more than forty 
years, He has « wife and calidren, 1ith. We know 


nothing of them. 
“ Furtees,” (Phil ia,) aske: “* What is the 
ist Priws, os od wo 
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the term 









































































































































